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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1945. 


“WALKING ON THE CBILING”: AN EERIE TORCHLIGHT EXPLORATION OF THE GLOOMY BOWELS OF THE GERMAN 
BATTLESHIP “TIRPITZ,” LYING UPSIDE DOWN IN HER WATERY GRAVE IN TROMSO PjJORD, NORWAY. 


In this interior view of the German battleship “ Tirpitz,’’ the ceiling is under the when he explored part of the topsy-turvy interior of the battleship. It has been 
feet of the man exploring the hull, and the floor above his head. The “ Tirpitz,"’ suggested that the ‘ Tirpitz "' may be left where she lies as an attraction to tourists 
uppermost in Tromsé Fjord since November 1944, when she was for whom Tromsé was a popular centre before the war, and that excursion boats 


sunk there by Lancasters of R.A.F. Bomber Command, has had all salvageable could easily be run between shore and hull, access to whose interior is gained through 
to recover bodies and valuable instru 


material removed, first by the Germans,,and later by British divers, and ail that holes cut in the bottom by Germans seeking 
now remains of the 45,000-ton former pride of the German Fleet is a rusting hulk ments. At the moment, however, the wreck is guarded by a Norwegian vessel, all 
The above drawing was made by Lieut. Stephen Bone during a recent visit to Troms: visitors having been forbidden on account of unexploded ammunition 

Drawn by Lieut. (Sp.) Stephen Bone, R.N.V.R 


which has lain keel 
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FS gece ite the newspapers — generally a most 

melancholy pursuit in these days—it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that the majority of men and 
women are at present profoundly discontented with 
their lot. Dockers are striking in the United Kingdom ; 
Indonesians and Annamites are rioting in the Far 
East and clamouring angrily for political independence ; 
Americans (the most prosperous people in the world) 
are demanding higher wages. And these are not 
in any way isolated examples. To be disgruntled, 
work-shy and aggressive-mannered seems to be an 
almost universal state in modern homo sapiens. 
Considering that he is completely dependent for his 
happiness on his own contentedness of mind, for his 
livelihood on his 
industry, and for 
his peace and 
social well-being 
on his bearing and 
attitude towards 
his neighbours, it 
is not a very 
promising state of 
affairs for anyone. 
Those who gave 
their lives for civi- 
lisation during the 
past six years had 
hoped for better 
things. 

Of course, the 
impression given 
by the newspapers 
may be mislead- 
ing; it generally 
is, though the 
evidence of one’s 
own eyes and ears 
suggests that the 
gloomy picture 
they draw is not 
wholly imaginary. 
And _ the phase 
through which the 
world is passing is 
probably only 
temporary ; in- 
deed, it can 
scarcely be any- 
thing else, for man 
could not continue 
to exist on this 
planet were it 
otherwise. After 
the last war much 
the same _ phe- 
nomena were ob- 
servable; the 
strife of four 
ghastly and 
destructive years 
seeped into the 
early years of the 
Peace. Even 
within the orbit of the British Empire, Ireland, Egypt 
and India were all aflame, while bitter industrial 
struggle and unrest permeated our domestic affairs. It 
was the same in Europe. Those who wish to refresh their 
memories of all this will find it set out in full in the 
closing volume of Mr. Winston Churchill's great book, 
** The World Crisis.” 

The causes of all this unrest, hatred and mutual 
injury are clear. War is not only a physical activity : 
it is a habit of mind. One does not break the habit 
merely by sounding the Cease Fire. And human 
beings all the world over, as a result of six and more 
years of destruction and upheaval, have every reason 
to feel unhappy and restless. They have been torn 
or driven from their homes, parted from their loved 
ones, robbed of familiar faiths and loyalties, subjected 
to every unsettling and degrading influence, under- or 
ill-fed, and scourged by open or latent disease. The 
minds, bodies and nerves have been exasperated 
beyond endurance; every natural and proper wish 
has been long thwarted and denied. 

Peace, if it can be established and maintained, will 
gradually alleviate many of these ills: the world will 


DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY ALAMEIN 


‘THE ARCHITECT AND THE BUILDER OF VICTORY”: 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


grow calmer and more reasonable as the chop and 
swell of the great tempest subsides. Yet it would 
be closing one’s eyes to reality to suppose that the 
evils I have outlined are caused solely by war. Their 
existence before the war was itself the prime cause 
of that war. Those who supported Hitler and voted 
him and his violent gang into power were not con- 
tented men. They were men for the most part 
unhappy in their homes, unhappy in their work, 
unhappy and diseased in themselves. It is no accident, 
it has often been observed, that the Nazi electoral 
figures rose and fell in ratio to the numbers of un- 
employed in pre-1933 Germany. Democracy and 
the liberal virtues are not plants that flourish in the 
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AFTER WHICH WE CONQUERED. 


On October 23, the anniversary of the opening of the battle of El Alamein, described by Mr. Churchill as “the turning-point in British military fortunes 
during the World War,” the Eighth Army held a celebration dinner at Claridge’s. One hundred 
Field-Marshal Montgomery presided and on his right hand sat 
Marshal Montgomery said of Mr. Churchill: “We were the builders, he was the architect of victory”; 
Mr. Churchill, in reply, paid warm tribute to Field-Marshal Montgomery and Field-Marshal Alexander (who was, unfortunately, unable to attend), and gave 
an account of the formation and preparation of the Eighth Army before the battle. It is i 
the dinner. Before the speeches, according to the ‘“ Evening Standard,” Mr. Churchill and the Field-Marshal had a long and intimate conversation on the 
personalities and tactics of the great victory. . Unknown to them, the microphone was “live,” and the B.B.C. engineers, though not the listening public, 


and eighty 


had the benefit of this historic discussion. 


atmosphere of the slum and the labour queue. They 
are dependent, inter alia, not only on good education 
and democratic institutions, but on good homes, well- 
managed and thriving farms and workshops, and 
well-stocked larders. 

I wonder, for instance, how much of the world’s 
present unrest and ill-temper can be attributed to 
malnutrition. An experiment was recently made 
by a distinguished nutritionist, a former member of 
the Indian Medical Service, who over a prolonged 
period of time fed a thousand rats on the diet of one 
of the hill tribes of India—a people who cultivate their 
land properly and feed on its fresh and unprocessed 
products—another thousand on the inadequate diet 
of the Bengalis, and a third thousand on the diet 
available to the urban and industrial masses of modern 
England. The first grew fat and healthy, remained com- 
pletely free from disease, and lived in a state of surpris- 
ing and, indeed, perfect amicability with one another ; 
the second developed disease in every organ of their 
bodies ; the third, after a short lapse of time, proceeded 
with the utmost fury to destroy and consume one 
another. The period of time over which the experiments 


MR. CHURCHILL (v.) AND FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY TALKING OVER THEIR TRIUMPH, 
DINNER ON OCTOBER 23—THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT BATTLE, “UP TO WHICH WE SURVIVED, 


leaders of the Eighth Army were present. 
Mr. Churchill, in the uniform of a Colonel of the 4th Hussars. During the dinner, Field- 
and went on to describe the course of the battle. 


ible that our picture commemorates an amusing incident of 


were conducted, though short by our clocks, was 
equivalent in rat-longevity to that of the span of 
an average human life, and when one remembers 
the disquieting fact that in the lifetime of people still 
living the bulk of our population was still fed on 
fresh, undiseased and unseparated native produce, 
and that it certainly isn’t to-day, the result of the 
experiments gives considerable ground for disquietude. 
Not, judging by the average quality of our bread and 
our meat, and the state of our fruit and vegetables, 
that there is much sign of those who govern us (of 
whatever political complexion)..giving much thought 
to the matter. Except in war, they usually seem, 
like the rats of unhappy memory, much more con- 
cerned in tearing 
one another to 
pieces. 

All this  sug- 
gests that it is 
time that a new 
approach was 
made to the science 
of human govern- 
ment. Instead of 
studying to con- 
form to some par- 
ticular political or 
economic ideology, 
statesmen and 
administrators 
should concern 
themselves more 
with the art of 
making man’s en- 
vironment conform 
tothe requirements 
of his nature. What 
matters is not that 
every man should 
raise or clench his 
hand in the ruling 
political fashion of 
the hour, or even 
that he _ should 
have a vote—which 
by itself, unfor- 
tunately, can effect 
little—but that he 
should have a good 
home, be assured 
ot peaceable and 
uninterrupted 
possession of it, be 
nourished on food 
which is grown 
from healthy and 
properly-fed soil 
and which is de- 
livered fresh to his 
door, and be sur- 
rounded by scenes 
and associations 
which soothe and 
delight instead of 
agitating and irritating his nature. Unhealthy and discon- 
tented citizens are as sure a sign of bad statesmanship as 
bad smells and sore throats are a sign of bad plumbing. 

In other words, the statesman, like the artist, must 
keep his eye on his subject. That subject is man. 
It is not an intellectual abstraction like Capitalism, 
Socialism, Fascism or Communism; it is a highly 
complex, sensitive, sentient human organism. By 
the proper working of that organism, and by that 
alone, he and his kind should be judged. Cobbett 
once observed that, though he was no Doctor of 
Divinity, his heart warmed to any religion that made 
men healthy, contented and prosperous. I find myself 
increasingly viewing politics in the same light. The 
overwhelming and almost universal misery of mankind 
between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, indeed, 
impels one to do so. The statesmen of the world 
have a great chance to-day; its magnitude is to be 
measured by the intensity with which humble men 
all the world over are yearning for it to be taken. 
It is also the last chance. For, if it is not taken, 
our vaunted civilisation will go the way of the other 
civilisations that have perished before it. 





N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from ** The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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LIFE IN A BRITISH WOMEN’S JAPANESE INTERNMENT CAMP AT SINGAPORE. 
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“\ EUROPEAN WOMEN’S TORTURE UNDER JAPANESE BARBARITIES: A PART Sa 














INTERNED WOMEN QUEUEING UP TO OBTAIN THEIR STARVATION 
RATIONS, TOO INSUFFICIENT TO MAINTAIN LIFE. LATER, PERMISSION 
N WAS OBTAINED TO PURCHASE FOOD FROM OUTSIDE. 
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OF SIME ROAD CAMP, SINGAPORE, WHERE 200 BRITISH AND _ 1220.4 
ASIATIC WOMEN AND CHILDREN WERE INTERNED. 
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DRAINS WAS BUT ONE \. A TATTERED LIBRARY IN THE LAVATORY: THE WOMEN 





\. THE “‘ LUXURIOUS’ HOME OF TWO INTERNEES: LIKE , CLEANING OUT FOUL-SMELLING 

} OTHERS, AFTER OVER THREE YEARS OF DEPRIVEMENT, ¢ OF THE MENIAL TASKS DELICATELY-NURTURED EURO- 4} INTERNEES PRESERVED THEIR BALANCE, THOUGH STARVED, 

{ SUFFERING AND HUMILIATION, THEIR SPIRIT REMAINED PEAN WOMEN HAD TO PERFORM UNDER THEIR y PUNCHED BY SADISTIC JAPANESE GUARDS, AND SUBJECTED 
TASKMASTERS' EYES. <> TO EVERY INDIGNITY 
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) HUMILIATION WAS HOURLY INFLICTED ON THE EUROPEAN WOMEN PRISONERS, WHO WERE /& 4 REFUSE SPELT DANGER TO HEALTH, SO IT WAS BURNT BY VOLUNTEERS IN PRIMITIVE 
FORCED TO CRINGE TO THEIR JAPANESE GUARDS WHENEVER THEY MET OVENS THESE PICTURES WERE RE-ENACTED BY PRISONERS AFTER LIBERATION 
a - 
In our last issue we published details of the Japanese internment hell at Changi, like cattle in crude huts, without privacy, with leaky roofs, starved, punched and 
where 650 women and children were maltreated as well as men Jur pictures above slapped by their Japanese guards, and subjected to every humiliation, for long these 
show the conditions suffered by 200 British and 122 Asiatic women and children white ladies, in an equatorial climate, slept on mud floors, defenceless against snakes 
in the Women's Internment Camp, Sime Road, Singapore. Among the prisoners were entipedes, bugs and mosquitoes by night, and the brutalities of the Japs by day, 
nd Lady Heath which they suffered as a normal feature of their daily lives They were inspired by 


Lady Thomas, wife of the Governor of the Straits Settlements, a: 


wife of General Sir Basil Heath, with wives of British officials, typists, et Penned nfidence in ultimate victory and by preserving a sense of *hun 
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“LOOT ALLEY”: THE SUNDAY MARKET WHERE BIG DEALERS | I 
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ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, WHILE CHURCH BELLS RING, A SERRIED MASS OF DEALERS JOSTLE ONE AJ 


Loot Alley! Of a Sunday morning, from about 10 a.m., within a stone’s-throw cameras and various knick-knacks, the Sunday is not their Sabbath. The | b 
from Liverpool Street, Loot Alley fills up for quick business. Church bells in men who knock up quick fortunes in Loot Alley are the dealers, who, in large | 8 
the neighbourhood call the faithful to prayer, but the heterogeneous masses in numbers, roll up in their cars and park them along the blocks by the main | . 
Cutler Street and ‘Change Alley are thinking more in terms of business than road. The great surrounding warehouses and shops are closed and empty, but | | n 
of their souls’ salvation. Besides, to most of the dealers in jewellery, watches, in ‘Change Alley a raucous clamour of voices and dialects creates a miniature n 
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IN JEWELS, WATCHES AND CAMERAS DO A ROARING TRADE 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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ANOTHER IN ‘CHANGE ALLEY TO BUY AND SELL LOOT AND TREASURES FOR CASH ON THE KERB. 





apt to attract 
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There one will 


see the genuine soldier from the wars with his own little treasure for sale, such as 


babel of languages, varying from the Orient to the nasal West 
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watches or cameras, but he is usually tempted by a dealer with a rustle of Treasury 


Such is London's Loot Alley, but experts say 


dealers have gone. 


the uniformed hawkers may be 


Some of 
merely agents working on commission for bigger dealers. 


and no questions asked. 
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is getting scarcer. 
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IN THE WAKE OF SLOCUM AND GERBAULT. 
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“WIND ALOFT, WIND ALOW’”: 


By MARIN- MARIE.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


bee title-page (see below) of this book indicates 

its scope. Oddly enough, it comes out in English 
before it has appeared in French. The publishers 
say: ‘‘ Although the original French MS. of this byok, 
entitled ‘ Vent Dessus, Vent Dessous,’ was in our 
hands as long ago as the summer of 1939, wartime 
difficulties of one sort and another inevitably post- 
poned: the publication of the English version until 
now. We wish to emphasise that, even so, the author 
has had no opportunity of revising the translation or 
seeing the book through the Press ; indeed, it is only 
through the fortunate chance of an advance proof 
copy finding its way into the hands of his brother, 
lately commanding the French Naval Air Service in 
Great Britain, that we learned with no small relief, 
just before going to Press, of the present safety and 
well-being of M. Marin-Marie and his family. ‘ Marin- 
Marie,’ as connoisseurs of marine painting have long 
been aware, is the professional signature of M. M.-M. 
Durand de St. Front, several of whose admirable sea- 
pieces are reproduced in this volume. He now makes 
his bow as an author under the same nom de plume ; 
for, since no French edition has yet been issued, this 
is the first appearance in any language of the story of his 
two remarkable exploits in the sphere of seamanship.”’ 

Three remarks I may make about this “ note.” 
The first is that, on the title-page of a book so good 
and durable as this, the author’s real name should 
have stood: the modern world is tiresomely full of 
aliases, and this author has nothing to conceal. The 
second is that the illustrations are excellent, and that 


“oe 





“UNDER WAY ”—THE WINNIBELLE,” 
the author’s water-colours of ships, har- 
bours and the sea are so charming in 
monotone that I should have liked to 
see some of them in colour. And the 
third is that the name of the translator 
should have been stated. I have never 
read a translation which made me more 
completely forget that I wasn’t reading 
the author’s own original words. Every 
turn of phrase represents the author's 
personality— gay, ironic, serious, humor- 
ous, self-aware but completely non- 
morbid—and, had he been an English 
man, he could not have expressed 
himself more adequately in English. He 
knows our waters as well as his own, 
and the ships’ chandlers in Cowes as 
well as those in Brittany, and it seems 
likely that he must speak English 
fluently and racily. When this trans 
lation meets his eye I conceive that 
he may be bewildered at its perfection, 
and that, ultimately, when he chats 
with other old salts in old ports about 
all times, he may come to the con- 
clusion that the translator was a myth 
and that he originally wrote the book 
in English himself and then translated 
it himself, 

There have been a good many of these books 
about single-handed sailing, across the Atlantic or 
round the world, One kind of them he cannot abide 
(his particular bugbear is the late Jack London), 


*’ Wind Aloft, Wind Allow.” Translated from the French of 
Marin-Marie, Painter to the French Ministry of Marine, Containing 
Narratives of bis two single - handed Atlantic Crossings, under sail in 
the “ Winnibelle " and under power in the “ Arielle.” Illustrated 


(Peter Davies; 168.) 


and that is the kind which is highly-coloured with 
dawns and sunsets and talks too much about “ the 
lure of the sea’’ and ‘the love of the sea.’’ He 
read all those books when he sailed before the mast 
in Charcot’s ‘‘ Pourquoi Pas ?’’ and was put in charge 
of the library: he disliked some, but he doffed his 
hat to others, notably Robinson’s and Gerbault’s, 
while reserving his chief reverence for the prince of 
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“1 COULD CORRECT THE HELM WITHOUT LEAVING MY BERTH.”’ 


them all, the narrative 
of Captain Joshua 
Slocum, which should 
be as familiar to every 
boy as are (or used 
to be) the fictions of 
‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ 
and “Masterman 
Ready.”’ Then, almost 
fortuitously, and shyly 
confessing his intention 
to his wife rather late 
in the day (she beat 
him hollow by agreeing 
enthusiastically with 
his scheme), he _ fol- 
lowed in Slocum’s 
wake. 

And perhaps he has 
produced the best book 
of all this kind. The 
details about build 
and__ rigging, about 
navigation, about 
storms and_ calms, 





* FOUR-MASTED BARQUE ve FROM A PAINTING BY M. MARIN-MARIE. 


(The illustrations are reproduced from the book “* Wind Aloft, Wind Alow * ;” by Courtesy of the Publisher, Peter Davies.) 


passing ships, taking in reefs, lashing tillers, drenched 
stores, logs and compasses, have a family resemblance 
How could it be otherwise 
when the fundamentals are the same: a lone man 
in a small ship fighting the elements ? But just as 
M. de Saint-Front is a born painter, he is a born 
writer. Had his place of origin been Burgundy 
instead of Brittany, and had he never seen the sea at 
all, he would certainly have used both paint-brush and 


to those in other books 
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pen to. effect, 
having style, a 
spontaneous 
urge to and gift 
of expression, a 
reflecting mind, 
and an eye for 
every object of 
sense, including 
the human 
comedy. 

And, what- 
ever happens to 
him, his sense of 
humour never 
deserts him. 
The keynote is 
struck at the 
beginning when 
he describes his 
grandfather, who detested the handling of boats but 
loved to go fishing in a frock-coat and a Panama hat 
“He invariably got away with the wind aft, and it 
was the greatest fun in the world, when the time 
came to turn back, to hear him grumbling about the 
beat home, the more so as the ‘ Bourdine’ scarcely 
shone to windward. ‘Go straight in,’ he would com- 
mand, ‘all these zig-zags are pointless. We ’re going 
to be late for lunch again’ ’’—which was resolute, 
but scarcely spoken like a sailor. Rather later, while 


M. M.-M. DURAND DE ST. FRONT, 
THE. AUTHOR, UNDER THE PSEUDO- 


” 


NYM “ MARIN-MARIE,” OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


The professional signature ‘‘ Marin- 
Marie” is well known to amateurs cf 
marine painting, and has now been used 
by M. de St. Front, Painter to the French 
Ministry of Marine, for his acccunt of his 
single-handed Atlantic crossings. This book 
was in the publisher’s hands before the 
outbreak of war, but its publication was 
postponed until now. It has only recently 
been learned from M. de St. Front’s 
brother, who lately commanded the 
French Naval Air Service in Great Britain, 
that the author and his family are still 
safe and well. 


weather-bound, he describes a tussle with a fishmonger 
called Laurent. 


“We planned revenge, during the 





“THE TILLER WORKING BY ITSELF.” 


long days of waiting, on Marcel Laurent, 
who had evidently taken us for cockneys, 
for the good of whose souls he had pre- 
scribed a ducking. To this end I in- 
serted an advertisement. in the local 
paper, to the effect that Doctor Laurent 
undertook to cure a somewhat unusual 
complaint, red noses (enclose stamp for 
reply). Our unfortunate victim was 
overwhelmed with applications, some 
of which we penned ourselves in a 
disguised hand, attaching strange and 
fearful photographs by way of evidence. 
The poor chap was driven completely 
out of his wits, but we let several days 
go by before we gave him the true, 
secret and simple recipe, which is as 
follows: ‘If you have a red nose, it ’s 
because you drink claret. Drink Bur- 
gundy and it will go purple!’ ”’ 

There is a Rabelaisian cheerfulness 
about that. Sometimes the very phrase- 
ology reminds one of Rabelais, as in: 
“It was well that I had never breathed 
a word toa soul about my destination 
on leaving Douarnenez. No one would 
have believed me for a moment. This 
is an example of the disadvantage of 
possessing a sense of humour. Let me 
counsel you, sir or madam, good doctor, learned master, 
and you too, heroes after your fashion, whatever it 
be, if you would impress fools, above all be serious 

This is the sort of Frenchman (the late Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry was another example) with whom 
English readers should be familiar. Too many of 
them seem to think that all literate Frenchmen 
can be grouped either with Marcel Proust or with 
Marcel Prévost. 
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THE EXTENT OF THE WAR DAMAGE TO VIENNA’S FAMOUS CATHEDRAL. 
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) THE DAMAGE TO THE FAMOUS ST. STEPHEN’S CATHEDRAL AT VIENNA: THE { ) INTERIOR DEVASTATION: RUSSIAN SHELLS BADLY DAMAGED THIS FLUTED PILLAR 


{ TOMB OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK III., NOW ROOFLESS AND OPEN TO THE SKY. 
a 


@ ere 





‘) «THE ALTAR-PIECE IN BLACK MARBLE OF THE STONING OF ST. STEPHEN, BY TOBIAS BOCK, { ) ONE OF THE FEW MEDIAVAL MONUMENTS THAT SURVIVED THE 
{ IS PRESERVED : THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY CARVED CHOIR-STALLS ARE DESTROYED. j HOLOCAUST, IN THE FINEST GOTHIC CATHEDRAL IN AUSTRIA. 
Earlier reports of the damage to the famous Stephans-Dom, or St. Stephen's sacred edifice, most especially in the Haupt-Chor, central bay of the high altar 
Cathedral of Vienna, were not exaggerated, as these photographs show. This most of black marble, by Hans Bock (1640), with its fine reredos depicting the Stoning of 
famous Gothic church dates mainly from 1230, but at various later times additions St. Stephen, by Tobias Bock, which still stands, with—-now destroyed—richly carved 
and alterations were made. Situated in the heart of Old Vienna, St. Stephen's, choir-stalls of the fifteenth century and a relief of the Crucifixion (of 1517). 
with its two fine towers, steeple, and its lofty glazed tiled roof, afforded a magni- Vienna fell to Marshal Tolbukhin“on April 13, but for a week previously it was 
ficent vista to all visitors. Russian shells have unhappily largely damaged the | under shell-fire, and many of its historic buildings were damaged. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, ACCOMPANIED BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH, INSPECTING WOMEN 
MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE DURING A PARADE IN THE 
OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON OCTOBER 23. 


GROUNDS 


COXSWAIN 
MEDAL OF 


HENRY BLOGG, 
THE ROYAL 
CROSS 


RECEIVING 
LIFEBOAT 
HAS NOW 


OF CROMER, 
NATIONAL 
HOLDER, 


FROM THE 
INSTITUTION ; 
WON THE GOLD 


DUCHESS OF KENT THE 
COXSWAIN BLOGG, A 
MEDAL THREE TIMES. 


GEORGE 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WHO IS 


ROYAL 


PRESIDENT 
COLLEGE OF 


OF THE 
MUSIC 


COLLEGE, 
ON 


DISTRIBUTING 
OCTOBER 25. 


PRIZES AT THE 


Our pictures give some 
Royal Family. At 
and Technology at 


idea of the many and varied 
the centenary celebrations of the Imperial College of Science 
the Albert Hall, his Majesty, after tracing the history of 
the College and paying tribute to the great work of scientists and technicians, 
spoke gravely of their latest achievement, the atomic bomb, and said that all 


recent activities of the 


GOLD 


OF THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE, 
THE QUEEN MEETING SOME OF THE 
WHICH HAS CARRIED 820,000 PATIENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN, AT 
DRIVERS OF A_ SERVICE 


i? AT A STAND-DOWN PARADE 
\ BUCKINGHAM PALACE: 
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A 
) 


THE KING 
ABBEY 


AND QUEEN, WITH KIN PETE 
AFTER THE CHRISTENING OF THE 
KING GEORGE STOOD 


OSLAVIA, LEAVING WESTMINSTER 
INFANT CROWN PRINCE OF YUGOSLAVIA: 
AS GODFATHER TO THE CHILD. 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE AT SANDHURST: PRINCESS “\ 
CTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR FORMED BY THE A.T.S., CLERKS, ET< j 


DURING HER RECENT VISIT TO THE 
ELIZABETH INSP 


must pray that the new knowledge be used solely for the promotion of peace 
and the raising of standards of life everywhere.—At a recent stand-down parade 
of the American Ambulance, Great, Britain, some 220 drivers were inspected by 
her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. This Service was formed in 1940 by the American 
Society in London, in their determination to help Great Britain, since when 
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MANY:-SIDED RECENT ACTIVITIES: 
MANSION HOUSE, SANDHURST AND ELSEWHERE 


PRESENTING LONG-SERVICE BADGES TO 


QUEEN MAR IN THE HALL OF LINCOLN’S INN, 
IN THIS 


MEMBERS OF THE QUEEN’S INSTITUTE OF DISTRICT NURSES: THE RECIPIENT 
PICTURE IS BRIGID O'HANLON, FROM IRELAND. 


TALKING TO ONE OF THE GIRL DRIVERS OF THE AMERICAN 


QUEEN’ ELIZABETH 
H. CARR, DIRECTOR OF THE 


AMBULANCE, GREAT BRITAIN: (ON HER RIGHT) MR. G. 


revsotresetaravonee 


COMPANY, HANDING TO MR. CHURCHILL 


HIS MAJESTY, PERMANENT MASTER OF THE 
AT A RECENT CEREMONY 


THE HONORARY FREEDOM OF THE COMPANY OF SHIPWRIGHTS 
AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


THE KING IN NAVAL UNIFORM AND THE QUEEN IN ACADEMIC ROBES, MOUNTING 
THE PLATFORM AT THE ALBERT HALL CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
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INSPECT A COMET TANK AT A PARADE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, HERE SEEN PRESENTING THE BELT TO A LEADING OFFICER CADET, 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH CLIMBING ON BOARD TO 
WHILE VISITING SANDHURST TOOK THE SALUTE OF THE PASSING-OUT PARADE OF THE R&.A.¢ 0.C.T.1 


, THE ROYAL ARMOURED CORPS 0.C.T.U. 
(replacing the Medal of the Order of the British Empire, which he won in 1924).— 


their ambulances had travelled | 

The Duchess of Kent, the President of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, | At the court of the Shipwrights Company, ‘ whose roots,’’ as Mr. Churchill said, 
presented the gold medal of the Institution to seven coxswains for conspicuous travelled back to the early Plantagenets,"’ King George, the Permanent Master, 
gallantry. Coxswain Blogg, of Cromer, whom we show above, has now won presented the freedom of the Company to Mr. Churchill, and in the same cere 
this award three times, the silver medal four times, and the George Cross mony presented also apprentice Kenneth Wood with the King's Prize Medal 
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HE quotation is from a recent speech by 
Mr. Ernest Bevin when reviewing the 
general situation in Europe. It reminded 
me of some of the discussions about the world 
after the war which went on when the war 
was still in progress. In particular, there 
was an occasion when Field-Marshal Smuts 
remarked that there had been a great deal 
of destruction and that this was certain to 
result in poverty later on. He was sharply 
taken to task by a number of critics, especially members 
of the Labour Party. The view of the critics was that 
an ‘expansionist "’ economy was the certain remedy for 
all evils and that an expansion of purchasing power was 
the greatest need of the world and the surest way to 
restore it to prosperity. These arguments read oddly 
now when purchasing power, certainly in this country, 
and in several others, is far ahead of the means of satis- 
fying it and when every possible method of compulsion 
and persuasion is being employed to -prevent it from 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE PRICE OF MAN'S STUPIDITY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


there were surpluses in America which would cover 
shortages in Europe. The Minister took the more pes- 
simistic view. But there can be no doubt that food is 
being wastefully used in some countries, while others are 
approaching starvation; and it is clear that world-total 
shortages, however great they may be, do not justify the 
famine in Europe. 

A number of causes contribute to this state of affairs. 
The Russian and French Armies of occupation are largely 
living on the country. Vast numbers of people are being 
ejected from Poland—where they 
had no right to be—and from the 
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western districts which Poland 
had taken over—which had always 
been German in race—and are 
flooding into central and western 
Germany. Again, Russian depor- 
tations of males from Germany 
to work on restoring the damage 
in Russia inflicted by the Germans 





in the course of the war have 








been considerable. The actual 









































numbers are unknown, but they 
make the streams of refugees 
consist mainly of women and 
children and thus less able to help 
themselves in their misery. Trans- 
port difficulties in Europe are yet 
another factor. Most of the grain 
and roots can be distributed as 
far as they will go, but more 
perishable products, such as fruit 
and vegetables, are often redund- 
ant in one district, while it is 
impossible to move them to 
another. Then the bombing of 
Europe, and especially Germany, 






























































has made it impossible to produce 


























and distribute adequate supplies 




















of coal and a hard task to re- 

















start the multitude of industries 
































on which agriculture and food 
production and_ distribution 
depend. In addition, by depriv- 








THE RECENT UPRISING IN FRENCH  INDO-CHINA: A MAP OF SOUTHERN ASIA 
STRESSING SAIGON AND ANNAM, WHERE BRITISH FORCES WERE COMPELLED 


TO RESTORE ORDER, 


With the unexpectedly sudden colla of Japanese Imperialism, the demand of the smaller nations : : 
= tm | Phi Jeon - self-determination of small nations,’’ led struction. Outside there are ship- 

to uprisings in Indo-China and Java. In French Indo-China, Annamese insurgents rose against 
ese deserters. To restore the 
situation British intervention became imperative, and Saigon airfield was seized, but the later arrival 
of strong French forces under General Leclerc, and a spirit of tolerance towards Annamese ambitions 
French, is enabling the withdrawal of British forces. (Map copyright by “ The Times.”) As I have already said, 


in Asia to obtain (in Lloyd George’s historic phrase) “ t 


the French, and gangsterdom 
by the 


draining away the meagre stocks available. And of 
course there is not the smallest doubt that Field-Marshal 
Smuts was right. We are poor, desperately poor, and 
are likely to be poor in the things that matter, the things 
which really constitute riches-—which is not bank balances, 
but goods—for a very long time to come. And yet we 
in the United Kingdom are better off than the majority 
of countries in Europe. 

Here [ think there can be no doubt that the horse 
sense of the average man and woman gets closer to realities 
than the theorising of ‘‘ modernist " economists. Smashing 
up the world has got to be paid for in one way or another. 
Even if the sole problem were the diversion of labour to 
the restoration of the damage, that would represent on 
the whole a wasteful element and the waste would not 
be balanced by the improved housing and the improved 
machinery which would be provided in place of what had 
been destroyed. Needless to say, however, the problem 
is not as simple as that. It is not damage alone that we 
have to repair, but also dislocation, and this, though 
largely caused by damage, is not created by that alone 
but by other conditions also, including the numbers of 
men still retained under arms, unrest, suspicion, lack of 
co-operation between nations, mass deportations and other 
evils of the aftermath, It may be that expansionist 
economy and the creation of high purchasing power will 
prove beneficial to the world in the long run, but it is 
absurd to pretend that they provide immediate remedies 
for the present state of affairs or that they themselves 
will heal the world’s wounds, It is also over-optimistic 
to suppose that we in this country can be rich in the true 
sense for several years—perhaps as much as ten years— 
though the United States may be. But the United States 
can hardly avoid a considerable amount of unemployment. 

In the speech to which I have referred, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs painted a grim picture of 
Europe to-day, with 25,000,000 people displaced, with 
possibilities of a tremendous epidemic sweeping over the 
Continent during the winter, of famine and disease walking 
hand in hand. In the course of the same debate Sir Ben 
Smith, the Minister of Food, stated that the average diet 
in the British Zone in Germany was now 1300 to 1400 
calories a day, which is about half the British diet. What 
that means the British housewife can best realise. He 
went on to say that this country had in the space. of ten 
months reduced its stocks by 1,500,000 tons in contribu 
tions to liberated countries, and that we might not be 
able to maintain the supply of imports needed to main 
tain the present scale of rations, There was some differ 
ence of opinion between him and Sir Arthur Salter, an 
expert on the subject, as to the quantity of food available 
in the world at large to meet the present shortages in some 
parts of the world—-that is, broadly speaking, whether 


me serious, aided by Japan 


ing a large proportion of the 
population of adequate shelter, 
it has rendered them less capable 
of undertaking the tasks of recon- 


ping shortages which are largely 
due to the demobilisation and 
repatriation of the world’s armies. 


there is nothing astonishing in 
all this, not even in the outbursts of extreme nationalism, 
which always persist after the fighting has come to an 
end. If the miseries and dangers in Europe, and their 
repercussions upon our own existence at home, have sur- 
prised art4 alarmed people in this country, the fault lies 
to a great extent with 
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Elbe, and the Danube. There the objection 
or the barrier was strategic. He spoke 
also of the maintenance of armies of 
excessive strength in countries such as 
Yugoslavia, which limited food produc- 
tion, an aggravation of an economic evil 
by militarism. Again, he mentioned _poli- 
tical troubles which prevented Argentina 
from exporting her maize. I have said 
that many of the ills of the world were 
unavoidable and were brought about by destruction 
in the war, but here is one, this lack of international 
co-operation, which is more serious than there was reason 
to expect and which is causing justifiable disappointment. 
As Mr. Bevin put it, creative work is hampered because 
the statesmen of the world are not left free from fear of 
each other. 

All this certainly gives cause for pessimism about the 
immediate future, but it need not spell complete disaster. 
Men may be obstinate, but they do not eternally refuse 
to listen to the voice of reason. After the last war there 
were conflicts not dissimilar to those which we are now 
witnessing, but they eventually died down to a considerable 
extent. In the main the nations set themselves to the 
tasks of restoration, even if not always in the wisest way, 
and these were carried out. The last war created political, 
social, economic, and spiritual ills which were not wholly 
cured, but the material damage was repaired. There were 
local pools of misery; there were tragic alternations of 
boom and slump ; the latter causing heavy unemployment ; 
but the world in general grew richer and more comfort- 
able. To-day the prospect is not as good as it was in 
1919, because millions of people remember two wars instead 
of one and have been shocked and disappointed twice 
instead of once, and because the second war and its methods 
have brought about a certain cynicism and hopelessness. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that as the smoke of 
battle dissolves, eyes will see more clearly. When that 
happens the real recovery will begin. If many people die 
in misery in the process, that will be most regrettable, but 
it will not stop the process. 

We must not abandon the struggle to reach agreement 
with Russia on the co-ordination of plans for Europe’s 
future. Only a fraction of progress has been made after 
great efforts, but even that is better than deterioration. 
But events generally move faster than statesmen and their 
conferences, and to-day they are moving a great deal 
faster. There are tasks in hand which cannot wait on 
international agreements, even if they could be carried out 
more efficiently after these had been completed. If we 
cannot get a general plan and a common policy, we must 
not let that daunt us from pursuing our own plan and 
our own policy in the fegions which are committed to our 
care. We are not, unfortunately, in a position to find more 
food from our own resources, and I agree with the Minister 
of Food that it would be a mistaken policy to weaken 
this country at a critical moment by drawing further 
upon its stocks until at least the recent cuts in 
rations have been restored. We need not be ashamed 
of what we have done for Europe, and least of all of 
the work of that fine company of men, soldiers and 
civilians, who have been engaged in administrative tasks 
in Germany. 

Man’s capacities are so great and he can produce so 
much in excess of his basic needs that there can be no 
doubt of the world’s power to recover in the long run, and 
the historian looking back on a century or two will not 
weep to discover that so many human beings have died 
of hunger and so many of epidemic disease within the 





the conduct of the 
recent General Election 
by the two main politi- 
cal parties. Every ugly 
topic was studiously 
avoided and _ pictures 
of a millennium were 
displayed to dazzle the 
eyes of the electorate. 
Well, a_ millennium 
may be on its way; 
that I am not prepared 
to deny. But it is not 
coming quickly, and a 
great deal of clearance 
will have to be effected 
to make room for it. 
The life which the 
country must face for 
some years will not be 
in any respect as good 
a life as it had before 
the war. Nothing can 
make it that, and cer- 
tainly not oratory. Yet 
if there is a general 
realisation that only 
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work can restore the 


damage done and atone THE INDONESIAN INSURGENT RISING IN JAVA: A MAP SHOWING THE SITUATION OF THE ISLAND, 
for the years which the SEAT OF THE DUTCH COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, WHERE STRONG BRITISH FORCES WERE OBLIGED 


locust has eaten, and 
that only gradually, it 


TO INTERVENE 


Java, seat of the Colonial Government of the Dutch East Indies, has been another area of turbulence and 


is quite possible that uprising since the Japanese collapse, owing to Indonesian demand for an independent Republic, led by 


there will be a reason- 
ably good life soon and 
a better one in the 
next generation. » — ow 
As regards world 
restoration, there is no doubt that one of the most 
beneficial measures would be a move towards greater 
and closer co-ordination between the three Great 
Powers, the United States, Britain and Russia. Mr. Bevin, 
in his speech, indicated a single measure of the highest 
importance, the restoration under a co-ordinated scheme 
of the great waterways of Europe. He said that the United 
States was willing to bring in machinery for the purpose 
of clearing and rehabilitating the Oder, the Rhine,. the 


are prepared to 





Dutch and practised savage excesses on them, 
strong Brit intervention. On October 25, the Indonesian Government, after conferring with British political 
i d to agree to meet the Dutch authorities, which hitherto they had declined to do. 


Dr. Soekarno, a native politician, who had collaborated with the Japanese. Whilst the Netherlands Government 
concede democratic rule to Java they refuse to recognise Soekarno, who proclaimed war on the 


on the Eurasian (half-caste) population, which compelled 


period. That will appear to him a minor matter 
by comparison with the progress which has been 
made. But if history is devoid of compassion for 
“cannon fodder" we cannot look upon events in the 
same light. Our hearts bid us do what we can now for 
suffering humanity, even though it may be all the 
same a hundred years hence And our efforts will, 
in fact, hasten that long-term recovery which takes no 
account of individuals 
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IN GERMANY TO-DAY: GLIMPSES OF 


GERMAN CIVILIANS UNLOADING POTATOES BROUGHT BY BRITISH ARMY LORRIES TO A FOOD- 
DISTRIBUTING CENTRE IN THE BRITISH ZONE OF BERLIN, WHERE RETAILERS DISTRIBUTE 
THEM TO CONSUMERS UNDER GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TYPICAL OF TRAVELLING CONDITIONS IN GERMANY: PACKED TO CAPACITY, 
THE ‘HANOVER EXPRESS” IS SEEN LEAVING OLZEN RAILWAY STATION, WITH GERMAN 
PASSENGERS RIDING ON THE FOOTBOARDS, HANGING ON AS BEST THEY MAY. 


— 


win Se Gere 


YEARS OF IMPRISONMENT, 
IN HIS OLD CHURCH 


PASTOR NIEMOELLER, FREED BY THE ALLIES FROM HIS LONG 
JOINING IN THE SINGING OF HYMNS WHILE CONDUCTING A SERVICE 
OF ST. ANNE'S, IN THE U.S. ZONE OF BERLIN. 


Recent statements by British Cabinet Ministers and others have thrown new light on 
the conditions existing in Germany as the winter draws closer to the millions of 
displaced persons wandering about the Reich in search of food and homes. Mr. Bevin 
told the House of Commons on October 26 that there were upwards of 25,000,000 
homeless people on the move in Europe to-day, and that unless more food was 
provided on an international basis, particularly by the exporting countries, there was 
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THE LIFE OF A DEFEATED NATION. 


AS FOOD OR BARTER-—-A COMMON SIGHT 
GERMANY TO-DAY. 


FOR FUEL OR ANY 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


ARTICLE THAT MIGHT BE USED 
OF ANY DUMP IN 


BARTER KIOSK 
NOTICES BEAR 
IDENTITY. 


A WOMAN HANDING IN AN ‘“‘ ADVERTISEMENT” AT A STREET-CORNER 
IN BERLIN, WHERE CLOTHES ARE OFFERED FOR FOOD: THE PINNED-UP 
‘BOX NUMBERS,”" MOST CUSTOMERS WANTING TO CONCEAL THEIR 


UTILITY HUTS AT ULZEN, 
AWAITING TRANSPORT 
OF HOMES 


BRITISH SOLDIERS GAZING OVER A TRANSIT CAMP OF PLYWOOD 
WHERE DISPLACED GERMANS SHELTER AND ARE FELD WHILE 
DURING THEIR CONTINUED WANDERINGS IN SEARCH 


danger of a terrible epidemic in Europe this winter which might cause more devas 
tation than the atomic bomb. Our photographs show some aspects of the conditions 
under which these displaced persons seek food and shelter. Scavenging in dumps is 
a common enough sight anywhere in Germany to-day, and the travelling methods o! 
the wanderers is reflected in the photograph of a train to whose windows and door 
handles the “ passengers’ are holding on to complete one more stage of their quest 
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SCENES DURING THE THREE-DAY SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA, THE RICH OIL-PRODUCING STATE IN SOUTH AMERICA; 


CIVILIANS, ALONGSIDE REBEL TROOPS IN CARACAS, THE CAPITAL, UNDER FIRE. 


VENEZUELAN REVOLUTIONARIES ALONGSIDE EQUIPMENT OBTAINED FROM THE UNITED 
STATES : THE REVOLUTION SUDDENLY BROKE OUT ON OCTOBER 18. 
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4 
“GENERAL ISAIAH MEDINA, ELECTED 
A VIEW OF THE CAPITAL, CARACAS, WHERE THE REVOLUTION PRESIDENT IN APRIL 1941: NOW PURE-BRED INDIANS, VOLUNTEERS IN THE REVOLT: THEY ARE 
STARTED ! GEN. MEDINA WAS CAPTURED BY THE REVOLUTIONARIES. IMPRISONED IN CARACAS’ MODEL PRISON. CARRYING A SUIT-CASE, A FOLDING CHAIR AND BANDOLIERS. 
r eames ~ ‘\ 

















CASUALTIES IN THE REVOLUTION, IN WHICH COMPARATIVELY FEW LIVES WERE LOST : 
TWO UNIDENTIFIED OFFICERS AND A SOLDIER WHO GAVE A SANGUINARY ASPECT TO 
THE CUARTEL DE LA PLANTA BARRACKS, (By Radio.) 


Dr. Bettancourt, the rebel leader, who deposed General Medina, the President, in 
three days’ sporadic fighting round the capital, Caracas, and leader of the revolu- 
tionary junta which has elected him provisional President, is by profession a journalist 
who constituted himself a bitter critic of the Conservative Government He and his 
followers demand free elections, investigation of the last two administrations, and 
» bigger share in the money from the three big United States, British and Dutch 














THE REVOLUTIONARY JUNTA WHICH DEPOSED PRESIDENT MEDINA: SECOND FROM LEFT 


Is 


DR. ROMULO BETTANCOURT, THE MEDINA GOVERNMENT'S BITTER CRITIC, AND NOW 
PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT. HE AND HIS FOLLOWERS WANT FREE ELECTIONS, 


oil companies. Venezuela, the biggest oil-producing country in South America, draws 
most of her national income in royalties from her oil wells. Dr. Bettancourt’s success 
was due apparently to his being able to gain control of sufficient Lend-Lease material 
and pilots trained in the U.S. In the U.S. itself and throughout Latin America, 
revolutionaries are intensely interested in the use of Lend-Lease as a short cut to 
changing unpopular Presidents. 
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THE U.S. NAVY CELEBRATING PACIFIC TRIUMPHS IN NEW YORK HARBOUR. 





DURING NEW YORK’S NAVY WEEK, NO. I HERO SHIP WAS THE LIGHT CRUISER ‘“ BOISE ”’. 
AMONGST HER TRIUMPHS SHE SANK SIX JAPANESE WARSHIPS IN THE SOLOMONS IN ONE 
ENGAGEMENT IN NOVEMBER 1942. 





SAILORS LINED THE DECKS OF THE U.S. VETERAN BATTLESHIP “NEW YORK” AS SHE 
was “NOSED” INTO HER BERTH: SHE HAS BEEN IN ACTION IN BOTH THE ATLANTIC 
AND PACIFIC, 





IN NEW YORK’S NAVY WEEK, 4000 PACIFIC NAVAL VETERANS, BEARING BATTLE FLAGS 
FROM PEARL HARBOUR TO JAPAN, DEDICATED SIXTH AVENUE TO ITS NEW NAME, 
‘AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS,” WITH A MARCH-PAST. 


New York's Navy Week gave an enormous thrill to the city of skyscrapers. In the 
harbour and tied up at the piers were the aircraft-carriers and battleships open to 
public inspection and besieged each day by gaping landlubbers, while a parade of 
4000 Navy boys, fresh-faced and spruce after their!many actions in the Pacific, was 
staged with’ a plenitude of flags, to say nothing of a collection of “ dames" holding 


A TiGHT FIT: 
BATTLESHIP 
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LOOKING LIKE ANTS FROM ABOVE, AN ENORMOUS CONCOURSE OF NEW YORKERS THRONGED 
ON A MANHATTAN PIER, TO MOUNT GANGWAYS AND INSPECT THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS 


ENTERPRISE (LEFT) AND “ MONTEREY.” 


aloft Stars and Stripes on a platform behind the saluting-point. Although the great 
battleships like the “* Mississippi,’’ and the carriers, received applauding crowds, Hero 
Ship No. | was the light cruiser “ Boise,"’ which during the Pacific war obtained a 
series of brilliant victories over the Japs from Nov. 1942, when she sank six enemy 
ships in a single engagement, including one battleship, off the Solomon Islands 


EN ROUTE TO PARTICIPATE IN NEW YORK'S NAVY WEEK, THE GIGANTIC 
MISSISSIPPI”’ IS SEEN SQUEEZING HER WAY THROUGH MIRAFLORES LOCK, 
IN THE PANAMA CANAL. 
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STORM SCENES AND SEASCAPES 
RECENT COASTAL GALES. 


7REAT COLUMNS OF WATER RISING WITH THE FORCE OF THE RECENT GALE 
AT SEABROOK, BETWEEN SANDGATE AND HYTHE. 


GREAT SEAS, OFTEN OF KOOF-TOP HEIGHT, BREAKING INTO THE GARDENS OF HOUSES 
AT SANDGATE, ON THE KENT COAST. 


rvsrsesssnrenssosscsovastessossssnessenerscsersenenasssesessesseseeessutnensensssegsssseuttssseteete,teestestenet tmaavenetnneasesscarsanescesentset seornemnescnnssevectns:ticsncsnsctsrtpretses come sesnaabthagrate ses 0c to¥e: 
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A SUPERB SEASCAPE OF THE RECENT GALE. TAKEN FROM NEWH 
eens nen _ none ’ »y ON THE RIGHT BEHIND THE LARGE WAVE ON TH 

WITH CARS EMULATING HASTINGS MEMORIAL, DECKED WITH FLAGS oe See —_ - _ a . 
FOR THANKSGIVING WEEK, SURROUNDED BY THE FLOOD-WATERS OF THE STORM. 


AFTER DRIFTING WITH THE STORM IN THE BRISTOL CHANNEL: A_ I160-TON LOCK DANGEROUS CATCH: A NAVAL MINE-DISPOSAL SQUAD, HAULING A 


DRIFTING GERMAN 
a GATE, SAFELY GROUNDED AT SUDBROOK, NEAR CHEPSTOW. MINE TO SAFETY DURING THE STORM AT HASTINGS. 


| 


During the week ending October 28, the south coast of England was struck by of all sizes, from the ‘Queen Mary "’ to fishing trawlers, were brought to a stand- 


one of the most violent gales for many years. This gale died down towards the still and cross-Channel sailings were cancelled. Further north the Manx daily 
end of the week, and warnings were sent out that a further gale was expected. At service, Fleetwood to Douglas, was cancelled for the first time since January ; 
the date of writing, however, it was reported that the depression, which had formed and on Thursday, October 25, the sloop H.M.S. ‘Saltburn" and the tug 
in the Atlantic, had moved south-eastwards in the direction of Brittany. Ships ‘* Swarthy " were wrecked off Portsmouth, but all hands were saved. In addition 





SANDGATE PROMENADE, STREWN WITH TONS OF SHINGLE FROM THE BEACH, 


WITH MOUNTAINOUS SEAS BURSTING ON THE SEA WALL. 


ssoseneansesuantpnssnsserensesssaiQanssasessceseseteeanteeseescssnsnesaeenerseessasegesseseseesteneesesenesestestertenerterte 


EN FROM NEWHAVEN BREAKWATER, IT SHOWS SEAFORD HEAD 
GE WAVE ON THE LEFT LIES THE BUCKLE INN. 


soma 


> 


> 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE DAMAGE DONE BY THE RECENT SOUTH COAST GALE: 
A HOLE TORN I8 THE SEA WALL AT SANDGATE, NEAR FOLKESTONE. 


to the ordinary damage and danger of the gale—which was very marked in the 
Sandgate district—an especial peril lay in the number of mines which had broken 
loose from their moorings and were drifting with the gale. On the Kent and 
Sussex coasts in particular large numbers were washed ashore. By great feats of 
skill and daring, personnel of Naval Mine-disposal Squads were able to render 
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THE FURY OF THE GALE PORTRAYED: 
NATURE’S TRAIL OF HAVOC. 


Nov. 3, ILLUSTRAT 


MAJESTIC WAVES RECOILING FROM THE HASTINGS PROMENADE, 


DELIGHTING IN THE FURY OF THE STORM. 


WITH CHILDREN 


THE FLOODED SHOPS AND FRONT AT HASTINGS, WITH MEN IN WADERS WORKING 
TO CHECK THE RISING FLOODS, BROUGHT BY THE GALE. 


HIGH AND DRY: THE I10-TON 
ON TO A MEADOW B 


“SEVERN CARRIER,” DRIVEN BY THE STORM 
IDE THE SEVERN AT BERKELEY PILL. 


many of these harmless ; but a considerable number exploded, causing damage to 
property in many places. In Brighton alone the damage has been estimated at 
thousands of pounds. At Seaford, two mines were lifted by the heavy seas over 
the 20-ft.-high sea wall; one of them was live. At Beachy Head the safety of 
the lighthouse was for some time threatened by another mine 
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END OF A HARRIED CAREER: THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP ‘“‘ GNEISENAU ”’ LYING 


SCUTTLED IN THE OUTER BASIN OF GDYNIA HARBOUR, POLAND. 


It will be recalled that the German battleship ‘‘ Gneisenau’’ was so badgered by the R.A.F. that she 
was unable to take any very effective part in the war, and finally the Germans scuttled her in 
Gdynia Harbour in an effort to block the port to the Allies. A reference to this in last week’s 
“‘ Ilhustrated London News” appeared, unfortunately, under the wrong photograph, which showed the 
old German battleship ‘‘ Schleswig-Holstein,”” reported to have been sunk at Gdynia by Allied bombers. 


THE 


SEVEN COXSWAINS WHO CAME TO TOWN TO RECEIVE THE “ LIFEBOA AN’S v.c.”’? FROM 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT FOR CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY DURING THE WAR. 


The Duchess of Kent, President of the Royal National Life-boat Institution, presented gold medals to 
» seven coxswains, who attended a ceremony at Lifeboat House, Grosvenor Gardens, on October 25. 
to r.) R. Cross, G.M. (Humber); H. G. Blogg (Cromer); Lieut. W. H. Dennison, C.G.M., R.N.V.R. (Hartle- 

pool); J. B. McLean (Peterhead); W. J. Gammon (the Mumbles); P. Murphy (Newcastle, Co. Down); 

J. Boyle (Arranmore). 


BRITAIN'’S LATEST AND HEAVIEST BOMBER: THE AVRO LINCOLN, NOW IN SERVICE WITH 


THE R.A.F. A SUCCESSOR TO THE SAME FIRM’S WORLD-FAMOUS LANCASTER. 


Incorporating many improvements suggested by intense operation of the Lancaster, and powered by 
four Rolls-Royce motors, the Lincoln is reported to carry the heaviest bomb-load yet. Features 
include 20-mm. British Hispano cannon in the dorsal, and radar-sighted machine-guns in other turrets. 


THE JAPANESE CRUISER MYOKO AT SINGAPORE, WHERE SHE WASs 
BY CAPTAIN POWER, WHO SANK HER SISTER-SHIP IN A NIGHT ACTION. 


The 10,000-ton Japanese cruiser “ Myoko " now lies at Singapore with her stern blown off after the 
battle of the Philippines. She was recently visited there by Captain M. L. Power, C.B.E., D.S.O. and 
Bar, when he arrived at Singapore in H.M. destroyer “ Saumarez.” It was in the “ Saumarez” that 
Captain Power led a night action last May at the entrance to the Malacca Strait, in which he and 
his consort of four destroyers of the “ Venus” class sank the “ Myoko’s” sister-ship, the “ Haguro.” 


VISITED 
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AND AERIAL NEWS: TOPICAL ITEMS 


RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 


““ SALTBURN,’’ WHICH FOUNDERED AT SPITHEAD AFTER DRAGGING HER ANCHOR 
AND COLLIDING WITH AN ADMIRALTY TUG DURING THE RECENT GALE. 


During the night of October 25, with the gale at its height, the officers and crews of two naval 

ships of Portsmouth Command had remarkable escapes at Spithead. H.M.S. “‘ Saltburn,” tender to 

Navigation School, dragged her anchor, and when the Admiralty tug ‘ Swarthy”’ tried to take her in 

tow both ships came into collision. The Selsey and Bembridge lifeboats took off most of the crews, 
others being washed up on Carley floats. There was fortunately no loss of life. 


H.M.S. 


RECORDS—AND THE MOSQUITO 


THE MEN WHO “ ACCIDENTALLY”? BROKE THREE 
ATLANTIC IN FIVE HOURS. 


OF COASTAL COMMAND IN WHICH THEY FLEW THE 
Within seven weeks an ordinary Mosquito of Coastal Command has broken two Transatlantic records 
and the trans-Canada record without making any effort to do so. On October 23, Wing Commander 
J. R. H. Merifield, D.S.O. (above, left), with Flight-Lieut. J. H. Spires, D.F.C., flew from Gander, 
Newfoundland, to St. Mawgan Aerodrome, Cornwall, in 5 hours 10 minutes, at an approximate average 
speed of more than 445 m.p.h. The engines had not been touched since they left England in September. 


LAST SWORDFISH TOUCHING DOWN ON THE FLIGHT DECK OF THE LIGHT 
FLEET-CARRIER H.M.S. “‘ OCEAN,” AT A RECENT CEREMONY. 


The final official flight of a Fairey Swordfish was recently made with all due ceremony when the 

Swordfish carried Vice-Admiral Sir Denis Boyd and Rear-Admiral M. S. Slattery. Said to have been 

the only aircraft to remain fully operational throughout the entire war)in its original form, the type has 

been responsible for sinking and heavily damaging more than a million tons of enemy shipping 
It was a handful of Swordfish which crippled the Italian Fleet at Taranto in November 1940 


THE NAV 
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MS U-BOAT PENS AND GERMAN AMMUNITION DEMOLISHED ; THE NEW “ NEPTUNE.” 
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, : ie Pe Pe Fee THE U-BOAT PEN DEMOLISHED. THE MASSIVE 12-FT. ROOF COLLAPSED IN A “ Vv.” 
- POSSIBLY GERMANY’S BIGGEST EXPLOSION: THIRTY-TWO TONS OF LUFTWAFFE BOMBS 
BEING EXPLODED BY R.E.S TO DEMOLISH U-BOAT PENS AT HAMBURG. 
al What is stated to be the British Army’s biggest demolition job was lished when ae recently 
fo destroyed the Finkenwarden U-boat a at Hamburg. These pens, which ; ce resisted the R.A.F.’s most 
og savage attacks, covered an area of 250,000 square feet, a 263,000 tons, were the product of 
S, four years of slave labour and cost between eg og and £2,000,000. The Royal Engineers prepared 
_ Charges from about 200 German bombs. The massive structure is now a heap of d ebris. 
oO - 
* SOUNDING A WARNING SIREN BEFORE THE DEMOLITION OF STOCKS OF GERMAN AMMUNITION, 
od COLLECTED IN THE BRITISH ZONE OF BERLIN. 
r, Huge stocks of German ammunition are still being discovered in all parts of Berlin. Much is in a very dangerous 
ze em owing to corrosion and i. general to the insufficient safe ergsnutene taken in the Germans’ most 
r. R.A.0.C. disposal oe are continually uncove ne these dangerous stocks and every week >< = § , 0 ee 
a yt, | tons are being = At this rate of progress, it will take four or five months to clear v we AY »¥ 
the British zone of the a f a Ey 





EXPLOSION ACCORDING TO PLAN: GERMAN AMMUNITION BEING DEMOLISHED. 





r “NEPTUNE,” THE NEW BRITISH ARMY AMPHIBIAN, PUTTING OUT TO SEA. CARRYING “NEPTUNE” ASHORE. THE NEW BRITISH ARMY AMPHIBIAN, SHOWING THE POWER- 

FOUR-TONS LOAD, IT CAN LAND THROUGH HEAVY SURF. OPERATED STERN RAMP LOWERED FOR LOADING. NOTE THE “ PADDLE-WHEEL "’ TRACKS. 
e Details have recently been released of a new British Army tracked amphibious vehicle. Calted | its normal road lamps, “ Neptune” carries navigation lights. It has a wireless set, operated by the 
" ‘Neptune,” it is a ship-to-shore load-carrier, capable of self-propulsion in any sea, is able to | driver's mate; and compass equipment for navigation while at sea. The loading ramp shown in our 
s on a beach through heavy surf and then to move across country. It can take a pay load of a right-hand picture is made in two hinged sections, so as to restrict its height when raised. Developed 
, 4 tons and has a large unobstructed hold, which makes it particularly suitable for the carriage of, to meet social requirements, it will obviously be of great use to the mechanised and often amphibiou 
“ for example, 17-pounder anti-tank and 25-pounder field guns, vehicles, casualties and stores. Besides army of an island people. 
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DISCOVERIES —ANCIENT AND MODERN—AND 
OTHER TOPICAL NEWS IN PICTURES. 


MEMBERSHIP CARDS, 
CORNER OF 


FILE OF 
INTACT: A 


MASTER 
GERMANY 


rie NAZI 
AMERICANS IN 


CONTAINING 


THE VAULT WHERE 


NEARLY 8,000,000, DISCOVERED BY THE 


CARD FILES WERE CONCEALED. 


On October 17 there fell into the hands of the Americans in Bavaria a master file of the Nazi Party, which is said to give 


not only the names and addresses of members within Germany, but also includes the names of others all over the world. 4 

another 2,000,000 who applied 

list of British citizens who were secret members, and on whom Hitler counted in the event of 
him, is stated to be in official hands. 


It contains nearly 8,000,000 names and 
omplete 


om 
r — 
wo 0.) 4 a Oy 


CONTAINING SUPPOSED 
JEWISH DISCIPLES ON THE CRUCIFIXION 
OF CHRIST, INSCRIBED ON OSSUARIES. 


On October 2, while foundations were being dug on the Jerusalem- 
Bethlehem road, what have been claimed as lamentations by disciples 
on the conviction and Crucifixion of Christ were found inscribed on 
ossuaries in a cave. The script is half-blurred. In the accompanying 
text in Greek, Christ is specially mentioned as ‘ Master Jesus.” 


THE CAVE, NEAR JERUSALEM, 


INSCRIPTIONS BY 


WHERE WOMEN VOTED 

or ve REPUBLIC iN A 
the combined General Election and Referendum, 
overwhelming endorsement of his plans for a new Constitution 
standing) were: Communist, 151 ; 
Parties, 40; and Radical Socialists, 19 


THE ELECTION IN FRANCE, 


As a result of 


FIRST TIME IN 
BOOTH 

France gave General de Gaulle an 
The 
: 142; 
The women’s vote, for the first time in France, was largely 
influential in the big gains of the Popular Republican Movement, supporters of de Gaulle, of which 


FOR THE 
POLLING 


Popular Republican Movement, 


GENERAL 


for membership but who were rejected. The first pepe 


invasion to assist 





PCa 
CANADIAN 
OPENED KHAKI 


ARRIVING AT THEIR 
NEAR WATFORD, TO 
INSTRUCTION, 


RECENTLY- 
UNDERGO 


SFRVICEMEN 
UNIVERSITY, 
CIVILIAN 
The Canadian authorities recently opened the Khaki University of 
Canada at Leavesden, near Watford, Herts., to provide a six-months 
course for 565 young Canadian Servicemen to assist them to return to 
civilian life trained in peaceful arts. They wear battle-dress but no 

insignia of rank, for as students all are equal. 


DECISIVE MOMENT OF A 
IN THE REFERENDUM 


THE NISTORY THE 


for nine wish of 


Right 


results (except 
Socialist, 139: 


out- 


Wing 


with the Socialists, will form 


URN OF A 


the Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, is the head 
the electorate was for a clean break with 
whose policy was to maintain the constitution of 1875 
showed that their former supporters had rallied to M 
a Stabie Government 
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VIEW OF A MOUNTAINOUS PILE OF NAZI MEMBERSHIP CARDS 
VAULT. THEY ARE SAID TO INCLUDE BRITISH NAZIS. 


FINE BA BRIDGE, KNOWN AS THE FREEMAN 


THROWN OVER THE RIVER RHINE AT DUSSELDORF 
AS A PROBABLE PERMANENT BRIDGE. 

The first Bailey bridge thrown over the River Rhine at Dusseldorf was 

erected as a semi-permanent structure, but it has proved so invaluable 

that it is likely to remain as a permanent bridge. Known as the 

Freeman Bridge, as it was first opened by Lieut.-General Freeman during 

his period as First Corps Commander, it is partially a floating bridge. 


THE 
BRIDGE, 


WOMAN ELECTOR, WHO 18 
REFERENDUM-CUM-GCENERATI 


PLACING HER VOTE 
ELECTION 


FRENCH 


Next, after the endorsement of de Gaulle, the clearest 
the past. The débdcle of the Radical Socialists, 
and marked them as opponents of the Genera! 
Bidault, The indications are that his followers. 
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ROCKETS AND FLYING BOMBS AS SEABORNE WEAPONS OF FUTURE NAVIES. 


Drawn BY ouR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH EXPERT CO-OPERATION. 
































DRAWINGS SHOWING HOW WIRELESS-CONTROLLED ROBOT PROJECTILES MAY BE CARRIED AND OPERATED BY CAPITAL SHIPS. 


The effective weight of robot projectiles which could be carried in the same ship 


The development of new types of robot weapons, combined with the harnessing 
of the explosive power of the atom, has raised the question as to whether the 
battleship in its present form is obsolete. It is as yet far from certain that the 
atomic bomb will make the big fighting-ship a thing of the past, and at the 
moment the U.S. Navy is preparing to test the effect of such bombs in experiments 
involving upwards of 100 warships. What is much more certain is that wireless- 
controlled versions of the flying bomb and rocket bomb may replace heavy guns 
as the main armament of capital ships. The big guns of a battleship weigh 
something like 100 tons each, and a big ship will carry as much as 1000 tons of 
shells and other projectiles, the major portion of which is often wasted in “ misses." 


{ 


would almost certainly be much greater. If flying bombs and rockets can be in- 
creased in speed and controlled by wireless to their target, they would prove very 
deadly weapons against the best armed and armoured ships; for whereas a shell 
steadily loses speed and consequently hitting velocity, the flying bomb or rocket 
carries its own propellant, with a resultant hitting and armour-piercing velocity 
greater than that of the shell. Already it has been reported that U.S. experts 
have developed pilotiess bombs with supersonic speeds of more than 700 m.p.h., 
automatically guided to their targets. One of them, known as the “ Gargoyle 
is a wireless-controlled jet-propelled bomb of an armour-piercing type 
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RECALLS A FAMOUS SCANDAL. 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF THE GREAT FRENCH  PHOTO- THE FIRST AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN. A ‘ A PICTURE WHICH 
GRAPHER, NADAR, WHO WAS ALSO A BALLOONIST AND ' PHOTOGRAPH BY NADAR IN 1858, FROM A_ BALLOON jf DREYFUS LEAVING THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, RENNES, 
THE PIONEER OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. AT 1800 FT., OF THE ETOILE DISTRICT, PARIS. DURING THE REVISION OF HIS TRIAL, 1899. 

















FALGAR SQUARE ABOUT 1848. A POSITIVE PRINT MADE FROM A CALOTYPE PAPER ‘\) ANOTHER ECHO OF THE DREYFUS CASE. MME. LABORI, WIFE OF ONE OF DREYFvs' 
NEGATIVE (FOX-TALBOT’'S PROCESS), SUGGESTING AN ETCHING IN ITS DELICACY. f COUNSEL, READING OF HER HUSBAND'S PROGRESS AFTER THE ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE. 


a — a a - a i eeneneeeeenennenenn eather nnn ane 


(LEFT.) 
ONE OF THE 
EARLIEST WAR 
PHOTOGRAPHS. A 
BATTERY POSITION 
IN THE CRIMEAN 
WAR, TAKEN IN 
1854 BY 
ROBERTSON. 
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| 
| 
| 
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(RIGHT.) THE 
HEROINE OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. A 
PORTRAIT OF MISS 

FLORENCE 

NIGHTINGALE, 
TAKEN SHORTLY 

AFTER HER 

RETURN TO 

ENGLAND. 


“Continued 
the making of an international community of hundreds of millions in pursuit of also as a balloonist. These two sides of his tife worked together, for not only did 


beauty."’ Nadar, two of whose pictures we reproduce, was a famous character. he take the first aerial photograph and correctly diagnose the future of this art in 
Over 6 ft. tall, with a tangled mass of frizzy hair, a ruddy moustache, and wearing survey and military reconnaissance uses, but also, during the siege of Paris in 
a red shirt 2 /a Garibaldi, he was famous in Paris not only as a photographer but the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, he photographed drawings of the siege made 
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PICTURES FROM A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION NOW ON TOUR. 
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OF MILITARY ENGINEERING DURING THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. THE “ FIREFL CROSSING “ ARTILLERY AT YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA, IN* READINESS FOR THE 
FIELD BRIDGE ERECTED BY NORTHERN TROOPS. PHOTOGRAPH BY MATTHEW 8B. BRADY. \ f AMERICAN CIVIL WAR CAMPAIGN OF 1862: BY M. B. BRADY. 


HE rare photographs which 

we reproduce are drawn 

from an_ exhibition entitled 
‘** The History of Photography,” 
sponsored by the Arts Council 
of Great Britain and organised 
by Mr. Henry Guttmann from 
material in his extensive col- 
lection. This exhibition was 
at Kodak’s Gallery in Regent 
Street during October, and has 
gone on tour visiting Bristol, 
Mansfield, Pontypool, Reading 
and Guildford, and returning 
to London to open at the 
Geffrye Museum on May 18, 
1946. Mr. Guttmann in his 
introduction to the exhibition 
stresses the international charac- 
ter of photography. “‘ Technical 
progress in the future,’’ he 
says, ‘ depends even more on 
international co-operation than 
has been the case in the past." 
Owing to the magnitude of its 
technical equipment he expects 
the United States to make the 
greatest contribution to tech- 
nical progress. But, as he says, 
‘* The sense of beauty . . . is 
everywhereathome. . . . And 
that is why photography, the 
most democratic of all arts, 
could become an instrument in 
(Continued below, left. 








(ABOVE.) 

ONE OF THE GREAT 
FIGURES OF THE 
NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, IN THE 
FIELD DURING THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR. TAKEN BY 
M. B. BRADY, 
LINCOLN’S FAVOURITE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


(RIGHT.) THE 

FIELD OF 

GETTYSBURG 

(1863) IN THE 

AMERICAN CIVIL 

WAR; WHERE 

GENERAL 
REYNOLDS FELL. 
A GRIM PICTURE 
; } TAKEN BY ONE 


Snasassamneeeaet An | ‘ 

\ ONE OF THE GREAT LEADERS OF THE SOUTHERNERS IN } | oF BRADY § 

/ THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR! GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. \ ASSISTANTS. 

\y PROBABLY TAKEN BY BRADY. -_— = | 
— = eNOS = 2 = 2 | = 


by “ Illustrated London News" artists who were in Paris, and through his the special support of President Lincoln, and his pictures of the American Civil 
agency duplicate copies were despatched by successive balloons from Paris to War foreshadow modern camera reporting. The delicate picture of Trafalgar 
ensure that at least one copy of the pictures would reach the London offices of | Square recalls Britain's especial contribution to photography — Fox-Talbot's 
this paper. Matthew B. Brady, a number of whose pictures we give, enjoyed invention of the negative. 
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ADMIRAL SIR E. EVANS. DR. rs D. LINDSAY. MR. G. MUFF. } “MR. w. PIERCY. MR. R. A. PALMER. MR. R. C. ” Monnason. ' MR. R. S. T. CHORLEY. 
Created a Baron in the re- } Created a Baron in the Created a Baron in the } Created a Baron in the re- Created a Baron in the Created a Baron in the Created a Baron in the 
cent Honours List, * ‘Byans } recent Honours List, Dr. recent Honours List, Mr. } cent Honours List, Mr. recent Honours List, Mr. recent Honours List, Mr. recent Honours List, Mr. | 
of the Broke "” was second- } Lindsay has been Master of Muff started work in a } Piercy is a member of the Palmer, General Secretary Morrison is Labour M.P. for Chorley has been Sir Ernest } 
in-command of Captain { Balliol College, Oxford, Bradford woollen mill when { Stock Exchange, and has of the Co-operative Union, North Tottenham. He re- Cassel Professor of Com- } 
Scott’s Antarcticexpedition | since 1924. He unsuccess- only ten years old. For- been a lecturer at the started work in the Man- presented the division from mercial and Industrial Law } | 
of 1909 and returned in { fully contested the Oxford { merly a Liberal, he joined { London School of Econo- | chester Co-operative Move- | 1922 to 1931, and since | in the University of London 
command of it after Scott’s | University by-election in | the Labour Party in, a mics. Last July he was . ment as an office boy, and | 1935. He is an alderman ; from 1 In 1942 he 
death. After more than } 1938 as an Independent and has represented Chester { nominated by the Bank to during Co-operative of the Tottenham Borough became Deputy Regional 
forty years in the Navy he } Progressive, against Mr. and East Hull in Parlia- } the chairmanship of the Centenary he was the presi- ncil and a member of Commissioner for Civil De- 
became London Regional | Quintin Hogg, the present | ment, retiring at the recent { Industrial and Commercial dent of the Co-operative | the Metropolitan Water | fence for the North-West } 
) C.D. Commissioner in 1939. | rvative Member. Election. } Finance Corporation. % Board. Region. : 
AN 
F 
\\ 
H SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING. SIR HOWARD FLOREY. : 
' | Sir Alexander Fleming, Professor of Sir Howard Florey, who has been | } 
} } Bacteriology at St. Mary’s Hoag oem | awarded the Nobel Prize for Medicine } 
 } London, has been awarded the Nobe! jolatiy with Re Alexander Fleming { 
; } Prize for Medicine, in recognition st and Dr. E. B. Chain, is Professor of } 
} } his discovery of icillin. Born in | | Pathology at Oxford University. In 
| Scotland “in 1881, he discovered | | 1938, with a team of collaborators, | 
} penicillin “by accident” in his | | he began to work on penicillin at the | } 
\ laboratory at St. Mary’s in 1928. Oxford School of Pathology. } 
W/O. NORMAN CYRIL JACKSON, V.C. \ VICE-ADMIRAL SIR E. NEVILLE. SYFRET. \ 
The Victoria Cross has been awarded » Sergeant (now -} } The Admi has t of Vice- } 
W/O.) Norman Cyril Jackson, R.A.F.V.R., 106 Squadron, { { Admiral Sir ri Neville Syfret to i G 9g of the Home } 
for conspicuous bravery when he was flight engineer in } } : Fleet, in succession to Admiral Sir Henry Moore, to date } 
a Leneene Gn 4 ota a on o — - \ } ' November 24. Vice-Admiral Sytret was swerded the C.B. } 
April 26, 1 ough wounde: ackson clim out } , for “‘ cou , resolution an ip”’ in safely ; 
“+ back along the fuselage to the starboard wing where a fire } \ lh... ‘. ae bee ets of merchant a, ae 
had been started near a petrol tank by an enemy fighter. | } 1941 to 1943 he commanded Force “ H ” Sea Command, and } i 
Though burnt, he made repeated attempts to conquer the | ; } until recently has been Vice-Chief of 7 Naval Staff. He is } it 
flames. Finally, the captain gave the order to abandon { } | : fifty-six and was educated at Diocesan College, South Africa, * 
aircraft and = Jackson was } toon prisoner. \ } and entered the Dna ae in 1904. ; 
-_ Le — , sr eevanenesersssensess ors: - nanan ee aqesegenes. - 4 = — 
DR. ERNST BORIS CHAIN. \ MRS. M. D. SPIKES. ; \ 
\ Dr. E. B. Chain, of University College, § | Mrs. Marjorie Spikes has taken up her } NY 
Oxford, is one of the three joint {| appointment as the first Women’s | 
recipients of the Nobel Prize for | | Affairs Attaché at the British Em- | 
icine. He is University Lecturer bassy, Washington. Her job will be } 
} and Demonstrator in Chemical Patho- to keep in contact with 65,000,000 | 
} logy. With Sir Howard Florey, he {| | American women. Mrs. Spikes was } ‘ 
} separated “therapeutic penicillin” formerly Eastern Welfare } 
N \ N 
4 ; dn 
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DR. ROBERT LEY. } 
Former Labour Front leader for = 
Reich, Dr. Robert Ley succeeded i 
strangling himself in his cell at ere 
berg on October 26. Ley joined the Nazi 
Party in its early days, and was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the German 
Labour Front in May 1933. ; 














he has painted another “ Vermeer.” 





from the o icillin. 














Officer for the Ministry of Labour. 





Danner sete - o eee La ~ 
oy 
HAN VAN MEEGEREN, — } i THE HON. GIDEON BRAND VAN ZYL. 1 } THE HON. MR. JUSTICE TUCKER. 

Arrested shortly after the liberation of t } The King, on the recommendation of His Majesty’s | | The King has approved the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Amsterdam as a collaborator, Van } } Government in the Union of South Africa, has approved ae to be a Lord Justice of Appeal. He has been 
Meogeren confessed to the forgery of the appointment of Major van Zyl as the first South a Justice of High Court of Justice, King’s Bench Division, 
a number of Old Masters, including African-born vernor- ral of Ay Union of South since 1937. Mr. Justice Tucker, who is fifty-seven, was 
Christ at Emmaus,” by Vermeer (see | | Africa. He will assume office on January 1, 1946. Major educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford. He 
pages 500-501). To prove his claim, i } van Zyl, who is seventy-two and a lawyer by profession, was called to the Bar (Inner Temple) in 1914. It will be 


is at present Administrator of the Cape Province. 


recalled that he is the judge who tried William Joyce. 


_ - 











Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Field, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G., died on October 24 
at the age of seventy-four 
to 1933 he was First Sea Lord and Chiet 
of the Naval Staff. 
he commented Ge battleship “ 









of Nustioe. He is the 
Court Judge to be appointed a Judge 


JUDGE AUSTIN JONES, M.C. 


The King has approved the appoint- 
ment of his Honour 


udge Austin Jones, 
of the Westminster County 
a Judge of the High Court 
second County 


the High Court. 





ADMIRAL SIR F. FIELD. 


From 1930 


In the 1914-18 War 
King 
rge V 
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THE TEMPORARY HOMES OF BRITAIN: GOVERNMENT-APPROVED “PREFABS.” 
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THE ‘‘ PHCENIX,” ONE OF BRITAIN’S PREFABRICATED HOUSES: ITS ESTIMATED COST tite 


Is £1099, AND THE GOVERNMENT HAS ORDERED 2430 OF THEM. THE ‘“ UNI-SECO’’ HOUSE, FOR WHICH THE GOVERNMENT HAS PLACED AN ORDER 
OF 29,000. THIS TEMPORARY HOME IS ESTIMATED TO COST £1020. 









































ANOTHER BRITISH PREFABRICATED HOME—THE ~ SPOONER,” OF WHICH THE GOVERNMENT 
HAS ORDERED 1200, THE ESTIMATED COST OF THIS TYPE IS £992. 
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A ““TARRAN ” PREFABRICATED BUNGALOW, ESTIMATED TO COST £1000. THE GOVERNMENT 
IS BUYING 22,000 “ TARRAN’”’ HOUSES FOR THE HOMELESS. 



































Tv mane ——- a vam o : - : ARIA UMAR) ORT TIAN overall 
THE “ARCON” PREFABRICATED HOUSE: THIS DESIGN, WHICH IS ESTIMATED TO CosT THE “AIROH ” ALUMINIUM HOUSE, MOST EXPENSIVE OF BRITAIN’S “ PREFANS.”’ 
£1085, HAS SECURED THE SECOND LARGEST GOVERNMENT ORDER—FOR 40,000. FSTIMATED TO Cost £1365, IT TOPS THE GOVERNMENT ORDER LIST WITH 54,500 
Apart from some American types already delivered, and others from Sweden and types. The provisional programme so far framed makes a total of 158,480 temporary 
elsewhere, the six prefabricated houses we illustrate are the main types ordered by | houses on order, the numbers of individual types to be bought being: “ Airoh 
the British Government for the housing of homeless ex-Servicemen and bombed-out 54,500; “ Arcon,"’ 40,000; “ Uni-Seco,"’ 29,000; * Tarran,”’ 22,000; ‘ Phaenix,"’ 24 
civilians. In the recently-issued White Paper on the production of prefabricated “Spooner,” 1200. All these types are illustrated in our photographs, and to ther 
temporary houses, it was stated that 165,000 of the total number ordered had already must be added the 8150 American houses previously mentioned, and 120 Universa 
been allocated to local authorities throughout Britain. The end of Lend-Lease cut British houses of which no photographs are available These temporary homes, built 
the expected number of 30,000 American “ prefabs "’ té the 8150 already in transit of aluminium, steel, asbestos, concrete, and timber in various combinations, are likely 


to Britain, and the Government announced its willingness to fill the gap with British to be a familiar part of the English scene for some years to me 
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THE GREATEST ART SENSATION OF THE DECADE. 


REAT doubt has recently arisen in Holland about 

the authenticity of one of the greatest pictures 

of Jan Vermeer of Delft, ‘“‘ Christ and the Disciples at 
Emmaus,” which was acquired in 1938 by the Boymans 
Museum at Rotterdam for about £100,000 (reproduced 
in our issue of March 5, 1938, and in colour on June 18, 
1938). Several months ago a well-known Dutch 
painter, the fifty-six-year-old Han van Meegeren, of 
Amsterdam, confessed, when queried about the origin 
of his fabulous wealth, that he had faked this “* Emmaus ” 
picture and had signed it with Vermeer’s signature. 
He stated that he had produced at least five more 
Vermeers as well as a few Pieter de Hoochs, Gerard 
Terborchs and Franz Hals. In proof he offered to 
paint another picture in the Vermeer style, and has 
done so in the presence of official witnesses of the police, 
public prosecution and the Netherlands Government. 
The result is ‘‘ Jesus Teaching in the Temple’’ here 
reproduced. To prove his case, he took care to use 
all the famous Vermeer colours. The costume of the 
figure with the scroll on the right is in Vermeer’s 
beautiful ochre; the elder to his left is wearing a 
cinnabar-red robe, and for Christ’s habit Van Meegeren 
used the characteristic blue of Vermeer, only to be 
produced with the costly lapis lazuli. Experts have 
hailed the picture as magnificent in parts, not only as 
giving the colour-scheme of the Emmaus disciples, but 
as containing something of the serenity of Vermeer’s 
works, which is also suggested by the composition, 
built on strictly mathematical lines. To preserve the 
triangle shape of the central figure, Van Meegeren has 
deliberately given Jesus a Bible in his hands, intending 
by this anachronism to prevent the picture being 
taken for a Vermeer in the future. Artistically, the 
three figures on the right can easily stand comparison 
with the best features of the Emmaus picture in the 


Boymans Museum. The face of Jesus—portrayed from ~ 


memory of a woman’s face—has a certain serenity, 
found also in Van Meegeren’s other works. The three 
figures on the left are of a definitely lesser quality. 
This can be understood. Van Meegeren, who is an 
extremely nervous man, has been in prison on political 
charges, proved mainly to be unfounded. His health 

[Continued on opposite page, centre. 
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NOW CLAIMED TO BE A MODERN FORGERY BY HAN VAN MEEGEREN: “ CHRIST AT EMMAUS,’’ DISCOVERED 
IN PARIS IN 1937 AND BOUGHT AS A VERMEER FOR ABOUT {£100,000 BY THE BOYMANS MUSEUM, ROTTERDAM. 
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A MODERN “ VERMEER": “JESUS TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE,”’ PAINTED RECENTLY IN TWO MONTHS IN FRONT OF SIX OFFICIAL WITNESSES BY HAN VAN MEEGEREN ' 
TO SUPPORT HIS CLAIM THAT HE WAS THE PAINTER OF THE SUPPOSED VERMEER “CHRIST AT EMMAUS,"’ SHOWN ABOVE. - 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF VERMEER’S “CHRIST AT EMMAUS” CHALLENGED. 


"DETAIL FROM THE MODERN “JESUS IN® THE TEMPLE,” PAINTED BY VAN 
MEEGEREN UNDER SUPERVISION : THE ANACHRONISTIC BIBLE IS INTENTIONAL. 


Continued.]} 
has run down. He has painted this Jesus in the presence of silent and unsym- 


pathetic strangers, without any models, in only two months, without intensive 
sketches and without his complete chemical arsenal. He says that he has been 
‘“‘very lucky ’’ in discovering several seventeenth-century recipes. ‘‘ I work,” 


prmeensintes saveveanaanenes 
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A COMPARABLE DETAIL FROM ‘CHRIST AT EMMAUS,"" PREVIOUSLY ° ACCEPTED 
AS VERMEER AT HIS BEST, NOW CLAIMED BY VAN MEEGEREN AS HIS OWN WORK. 


— | 


Continued.) 

while the seventeenth-century craguelé is much larger."' The case history of ‘ The 
Disciples at Emmaus " was given to“ The Illustrated London News " by Dr. Hannema 
of the Boymans Museum in 1938 and ran as follows: ‘‘ A Dutch girl, living near the 
town of Delft, married in 1885 a Frenchman. The family of the girl had always 
been in possession of the ‘ Disciples at Emmaus’ and they gave it to her as a 


”. 


THE THREE LISTENING RABBIS ON THE RIGHT OF “JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 
A DETAIL SHOWING VAN MEEGEREN’S MASTERY OF STYLE. 


he has said, *‘ with dry paint which I crush myself as they did in the old days. By 
doing this the grain remains coarse. I use brushes of marten's hair. Should a 
modern pig-bristle be found in the paint during microscopic examination of 
the picture, one would know that the work could not be old. Very important 


is the craquelé. On fourteenth- and fifteenth-century paintings it is very small, 
[Continued below. 


TO ILLUSTRATE VAN 
NOTE THE CRAQUELE 


A CLOSE-UP DETAIL FROM JESUS IN THE TEMPLE’ 
MEEGEREN'S CHEMICAL AND PICTORIAL DEXTERITY : 


wedding present. They took it to France, where they lived in Paris. As they 
did not know anything about the quality and value of the picture, and the house 
was small and the canvas large (50 by 46 in.), they put it away in a cupboard, 
where it was found by a Dutch lawyer after their death in 1937. The Dutchman 
took it to Dr. Bredius, who wrote to me about it enthusiastically." 
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ANIMAL FATS AND HUMAN NEEDS. 
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} ia all there are 1400 distinct fats, animal and vegetable ; and because oils can be 
converted chemically into fats, a precise definition of these ‘‘ glycerol esters of fatty 
acids”’ is needed to distinguish them. For example, sperm oil is a liquid wax, 
Japanese and myrtle wax are fats. But without pursuing these intricacies further, 
the fats in which we are most interested are those of the adipose tissue that 
accumulates in our bodies and originates there from the fats we take in. It may 
also be derived from the proteins and carbohydrates of our daily food, though the 
méchanism of the conversion of these into fat has not been thoroughly explained. 

We need only to know that the common complaint 
that our ills in wartime, or in peace, are due to not 
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THE EXPERTS SHOW THE WAY. 


O know something about everything ; to know everything about something : neither 

is possible. But there is a middle way of knowing as much as possible about some- 

thing, and the person who can lay claim to this is undoubtedly an expert. Being an 

expert, he—or she—usually asserts that there is still much to learn. Which makes the 
reading of their views all the more interesting. 

There is little need to remind wine-lovers that- Professor Saintsbury was an expert, and 
that his “‘ Notes on a Cellar Book” is a classic. A goodly portion of the mantle of this 
great man, the centenary of whose birth was celebrated on October 23, has fallen on 

André L. Simon. It was a happy thought, therefore, 
that the disciple should do homage to the Master’s 





having enough fat may not be unreasonable. The fats 
we ingest serve three vital purposes. They are stored 
for future use in the adipose tissue. They combine 
with protein in the formation of protoplasm, the “ life 
stuff ’’ of every cell, and in the construction of the 
membranes of these living cells. They oxidise to carbon 
dioxide and water to energise muscular work and to 
inaintain the body temperature. 

These, the edible fats, vegetable and animal, are 
important to our well-being, and the animal fats rank 
highest in the estimation of all but convinced vegetarians. 
They, together with protein, are afforded by many 
animals, the pig, the ox and the sheep taking first 
place among the subscribers, ably seconded by the goose, 
the duck and the chicken, and hardly less ably by the 
bloater, the kipper, the sprat and the smelt. The pig, 
the ox and the sheep offer it both in their adipose 
tissue (which may or may not be stripped from them) 
and in the fat streaked throughout their muscles and 
visible in honest-to-goodness beef as “ marbling.” A 
mutton chop is 30 per cent. protein and 23 per cent. 
fat: a beef steak follows with about the same percentage 
of protein but less fat; but pork, mixed leg and loin, 
is about three-quarters fat. Of the other animals 
supplemental in the supply of food when obtainable, 
the goose offers 22 per cent. of fat to 28 of protein, the 
chicken 29 per cent. fat and the duck 23. As 
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A SKETCH ILLUSTRATING 
A SUBJECT DISCUSSED IN MR, 
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FROST RISKS IN A TYPICAL COUNTRYSIDE— 
R. BUSH’S 
GROWER,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

The shaded area shows where cold air will pool on a radiation frost night. 
Except for the top of the hillock in the valley centre, all the lower land will 
be inundated by frosty air. 


memory by giving us “‘ VINTAGEWISE ” (Michael Joseph ; 
tos. 6d.), which he calls a Postscript to the classic and 
in which he tells of the wines he has enjoyed during the 
past half-century. 

He says his notes may be deemed hypercritical ; but 
“ their main purpose is to sharpen the critical sense and 
the wine sense of the rising generation ’”’—a most 
estimable aim. André Simon can write like a poet 
when his subject demands it. Telling of a ’58 claret, 
he says it was “on the brink of the grave, of course, but 
unafraid and with a quiet majesty of the sun that has 
all but left a cloudless sky and will have disappeared 
into the sea in another second or two.” It behoves the 
cellarman to beware lest he imagine that a good wine 
has been kept too long and slipped over the brink into 
that grave of decay; for the author says he believes 
there’ are wines which behave somewhat like a foot 
that “‘ goes to sleep ”’ after the complete immobility of 
a short rest. Some ’29 Burgundy may show signs of bottle- 
cramp, but if given time to get over it, all may be well. 

The effect of weather on the vintage creeps into 
M. Simon’s chapters, and it is one aspect of weather 
which forms the subject of a practical «book by that 
most readable expert, Raymond Bush. ‘“ Frost anp 
THE FRUIT-GROWER”’ (Cassell ; ros. 6d.) is a careful and 
comprehensive study of spring frosts as they affect the 

fruit-grower. This may not sound very exciting or 


““ FROST AND THE FRUIT- 





regards fish, the whiting and the smelt head the 
list with more than 30 per cent. of fat in their 
make-up, followed by the sprat with 23, and the 
bloater, the herring and the kipper just below 
the 20’s. Sole and turbot are near the bottom 
of the table. 

There is another derivative from the adipose 
tissue of the farmer’s herds and flocks and 
piggeries, the shortage of which is still lamented 
by the housewife almost as much as that of butter. 
It is the ‘* cooking fat,’’ of which lard is the 
constituent. The preparation of it from the ox, 
the sheep, and the pig is an industry in itself, 
probably reaching in respect of the pig its most 
searching development in the pork-packing centre 
of Chicago; but in Great Britain occupying a 
number of producers, notably in Lancashire and 
in the North and West of England. Some are 
small producers of a few tons a week, others 
operate on a much amplified scale, Their best 
fats are obtained from the fatty portions of sound, 
healthy, freshly killed beasts, by what is named 
dry and wet rendering; the low-grade fats are 
extracted by pressure or solvents from animals 
unfitted for market, or from offal, The fatty 
portions of the carcass are removed by hand- 
scraping to separate the fatty from the non-fatty 
material, and thoroughly washed in a stream of water. 
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CONTOURS CAN DIRECT COLD-AIR DRAINAGE. 


The arrows indicate the flow of cold air, and show the possibility of localised frost 
damage to the numbered orchard areas, 


even interesting, but in the hands of Mr. Bush it 
becomes both: and most instructive into the bargain. 
It is surprising to learn that although our growers 
suffered at irregular intervals from these frosts, no 
general or practical interest was taken in the matter 
until after the May frost of 1935 had caused such 
widespread havoc all over the country that investi- 
gation was deemed necessary. So we learn of frost 
pockets and air-drainage, of the behaviour of cold 
air and the susceptibilities of various fruit-trees, of 
orchard heating and weather prediction, all helpfully 
illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
There is no picture of an English orchard—one 
of the most beautiful sights on God’s earth in 
blossom - time —in E. O. Hoppé’s “* Hunprep 
THousaNp Exposures ” (Focal Press ; 13s. 6d.), but 
there is all that anyone may wish to,know about the 
art and practice of the camera, and there are pages 
of delightful pictures to stimulate the would-be 
follower of this prince of photographic artists. Hoppé 
is no advocate of a slavish devotion to technique. 
By all means learn what the. schools have to teach, 
he says, but when this is done let the photographer 
who aspires to be something more than a trades- 
man develop his own individuality to the full. That 
is what he did, and records that some of the earliest 
recognition of his work came from “ The Illustrated 
London News,” which devoted a special supplement to it 

















































































































































































































After that they are chopped and mixed in machines « z at the time when he was beginning to be talked about 
designed for the purpose. «  C_ snnenenaad= S222 2h SORERASRRDRLZ inn enonend-mMseeneeganaggeners, as “the photographer of men.” But both men and 
Dry rendering, which was formerly done in open ™” seesecees' TH r . | THT : TT. women flocked to the famous studio at Millais House, 

or closed pans by direct firing, is now performed in Au th ELE oer ei Ht 4 + South Kensington, and he gives some interesting remin- 
pans equipped with stirrers and heated by steam , sf} }TD 7 enees r f 1 Th iscences of them. Essentially practical, there are few 
coils. The highest quality of edible fat is obtained by N pocccecccnascses Saeecaeseaea H in Ht phases of the photographer’s life and scope which Mr. 
charging the pan with the selected material and raising t of \aeuE tt a t “ a r <5 Coo A Hoppé does not touch, and in every instance he is able 
the temperature to 50 or 60 degrees C. for about an “TWEET v6 as! 6 rs NtHH = to say what he did, what cameras he used, how he 
hour. The fat-cells then burst, and a great part of Hh : C ssusuaue e ‘a O88 \ \nee0 sef. son f “Ht + planned studio, dark-rooms, waiting-rooms, and went to 
their fat escapes from the tissues and can be drawn off. 35} -+4> a unas " work. His versatility is amazing, his enthusiasm infectious. 
Wet rendering is that of heating the fatty tissues by 71H ' ALE a" see Hoppé knew all the actors and actresses of his time, 
the application of direct steam, whereby the fat is | TP} WETHY AAA ' : '} and now and again suffered from that “ temperament ” 
steamed out of its cells, and rising to the top is tH [ q . see@/ canes +H = which _the great ladies of the profession sometimes 
then taken off by a skimming pipe. The second way ; r ae H H Cott as Ht H b ease HH display. How does one become an actor? Barbara 
of wet rendering is to mix the chopped fat with an att} : aa i tty Burnham answers the question in ‘* Acrors—Ler ’s 
equal quantity of water and to heat by open or closed Th tt t Me joaeene /ceeeeeeuseans + +} TaLk Suor” (Allen and Unwin ; 58.) which is a brief 
steam coils, The third way applied to the residue of 4117 crit GaSe eceeeaneccusnesusus : apausens H+ [ record of personal experience. While disclaiming that 
low-grade carcass fat is that of extracting further, by i f : Seaneneczeeeanne sassssse Seasseeaun rot 4 it is a text-book on the art of acting, or even a collection 
heating the mixture with open steam in autoclaves t neues See6henesucusannecss tooth tre ~—soof Hints for Beginners, her book does seek to “‘ pass on 
a what I have learned, and what I have thought worth 





















































































































































or digesters for several hours. An autoclave is a gas- 
tight metal vessel for heating liquid under pressure. 
Practically all the fat is removed from the tissues. 
The pig fat from which lard is rendered is that about 
the kidney and the neighbouring part of the intestine ; 


The 


A TYPICAL GRAPH SHOWING THE INCIDENCE OF FROST AT DIFFERENT 
ELEVATIONS ON THE SAME HILLSIDE, 
heavy graph-line indicates minimum night temperatures 


Fahrenheit on an orchard at 520 ft. elevation during a 
temperatures at valley 


learning, and how and why.” Technique and tempera- 
ment—this latter not of the prima donna variety—are 
dealt with; the conditions under which the actor begins 
and continues his work; style and character, and the 
relationship between actor and author, producer, critic 


in deqeees 
l and May 1938. 
bottom (300 ft.) 


and from the back. From the first of these regions The light line indicates correspondi 
comes neutral lard, the best, and from the second, novel GF te came eae waa @ Go Mame em, and public. Miss Burnham believes that Noel Coward 


neutral lard also. Both are dry-rendered at a 
temperature of about 50 degrees C. The residue is 
leaf lard, obtained from these neutral lards by auto- 
claving. But the pig has other contributions to make from the other parts of its 
anatomy which comprise all except those already named. These are rendered by 
open steam treatment at 100 degrees C., or by autoclaving to become what the trade 
recognises as prime steam lard, Cattle and sheep offer suet, of which the first treatment 
is that of steam-heating at 50 degrees C., as already described, followed by pressing to 
obtain the second edition. 

After suet—tallow. Beef tallow comes from all parts of the ox except skin, bone, 
and intestines, and is obtained by steam rendering or autoclaving: and_ similar 
treatment of the sheep presents sheep tallow. From beef tallow of the second grade 
are further obtained oleo oil and beef stearim by pressure. From stearin, stearin acid 
is separated and is used for candles, This is not the only product. Skin grease is 
obtained from the skins of oxen and sheep by autoclaving; and wool fat by scouring 
and solvent from wool, Lastly, autoclaving gives neatfoot oil from the hooves of 
cattle, These are all the lower-grade products. A survey of all, from lard downwards, 
reveals why they have been in short supply. They were claimed during the war for 
many purposes, some of them evident, others to be inferred. How and when this call 
will be modified in peacetime must be a matter of speculation. E. S. Grew. 





Illustrations reproduced from the book “ Frost and the Fruit-Grower,” by Raymond 
Bush; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Cassell and Co., Lid, 


and Emlyn Williams are the two most successful actor- 
dramatists of our time, because they understand perfectly 
and are at home in their medium, and actors feel at 
home with them. It is a book not only for actors and would-be actors, but for all who 
are interested in the theatre. 

So we come to the expert on whom all the other experts must depend in no small 
measure for the proper presentation of their views and opinions, their facts and descrip- 
tions : namely, the typographer. In “ Intropuction To TyroGrapny " (Faber ; 12s. 6d.) 
Oliver Simon, a world-famous authority on type and printing and the making of books, 
tells us that the main object of typography, which is the appearance of printed matter, 
is to achieve harmony and legibility. This calls for knowledge, skill and discipline ; 
knowledge of type and traditions of printing, skill to assemble and manipulate the raw 
materials of book production, discipline to choose imaginatively what is appropriate 
and consistent. How these may be acquired and applied is graphically shown, from 
the use of quotation marks and the division of words (into such seemingly simple 
details is it essential to go) to the choosing of the appropriate type and the binding 
of the book. There is a glossary which explains much to the uninitiated, who may be 
puzzled to know what is an em and what a chase, what is a half-tone and what a 
One does not have to be a printer or even an author to become interested in 


galley. 
W. R. Carverr. 


the making of a book, 
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The best cookers deserve 
the best fuel 




















MINISTRY 
TO HOUSING 


REYNOLDS Light Alloy Products are 
well in the foreground of the re- 
housing of Britain's population. 

Unlike so many houses of the past, 
those constructed of REYNOLDS Light 
Alloy Sections, Sheet and Strip will be pleasanter to 
the eye and will not involve their owners in frequent 
bills for repainting and refinishing. 

BUT—apart from the erection of new buildings—here 
is an important fact worth bearing in mind. 

The extreme lightness of these specialised REYNOLDS 
Materials enables, in many instances, additional storeys 
to existing Factory and office Buildings without much 
structural alteration. 


Reynolds invite your enquiries and offer fullest co-operation. 


@ REYNOLDS 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. (Light wager Division) 
REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD., BIRMINGHAM, Ii!t. 











THE “SMOKELESS” FUEL 


PHURNACITE is highly recom- 
mended by the makers of 
ESSE & AGA Cookers. For all 
types of installations — from 
ia hen — domestic models to heavy duty 
Reed. Designs 036903-825610 — 't Is the ideal fuel. We re- 

gret PHURNACITE supplies are 
restricted, owing to the unpre- 
cedented demand. 
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THE GREATEST ECONOMY with CONTINUOUS COMFORT 


il am a fuel saver 








SAVE FUEL—this and every winter—with f | d- H., t 
an ESSE, either pee? ne (burns anthracite, an OnN- CAT. 








S| 
\ peop arehi 
. ca ns RE Department 
N continuous burning ESSE : 
| PATENT STOVES Some of the niceties of the Austin Reed Service 
No. 22 Bj ESSE, closed-fire type. were trampled upon by war. But through the 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., sonnyerince - scoTLAND last six years the kernel of the Austin Reed 


London: 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4; 46 Davies Street, w.i Service has remained—to give of our best to 
Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow 





each customer, as you will find any time you 








pop into Regent Street. None of the fanciful 








7 delights of peace-time are back yet, of course. 




















ie We have to remain sternly practical for a while, 
and therefore insist that your clothing coupons 


work hard for their living. 


AUSTIN REED 
of Regent Street 














ADI 


aut Television toc! a 
A sie LIMITED - FOOTSCRAY - KENT 


London & Principal Cities - London Tele: Regent 6789 
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“,.. the years 
that the locust 
bath eaten...” 


Since 1939 large numbers of our men and 
women have been serving their country in the 
Forces. 


Soon many of them will be returning to their 
homes, anxious to make a place for themselves 
in the life of a nation pursuing the arts of peace. 
Constructive help will be needed in solving the 
many business problems that will confront them 
after long absence from the ordinary affairs of 
daily life. 

The managers of the branches of the Midland 
Bank have a wealth of experience and knowledge 
in such matters which they will gladly place at 
the disposal of men and women—whether 
customers of the Bank or not—upon their 
return to civilian life. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 















i Finished in finest cream and 
black vitreous enamel. 


2 Grand big oven with auto- 
matic temperature control and 
full size patent glass door for 
‘visible cooking.’ 


3 Fast boiling plates which 
you can turn right down to 
“ce simmer.” 


4 Very simple to use. So easy 
to clean. 


§ Hinged hob cover lifts up 
and keeps the wall clean when 
cooking. 


You can’t beat a 


BELLING & CO., LTD., 








FLAVOUR 


PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 


—will look just lovely 


in your kitchen 
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The beautiful ‘BELLING? 


Electric Streamline Cooker 
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| Patent Nos. 476739 and 493796 








WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 





C.R.C.87 









please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon as 
conditions permit 


VAPEX. . . for Colds 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 














Over 100 years’ 
reputation for quality. 
A limited 


quantity still 
available. 





The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 


Crown Hoase, Aldwych. Loadona, W.C.2 
\ ieee! 





























IF YOUR TAILOR 


CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 















































YOUR SUIT WILL BE MADE OF 
SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 


WEARING CLOTH 
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Please Give 


Generously 
and help to 





last year's 
total 
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The noble character of 
Old Angus was fixed long years ago. 
The inspiration in its golden depths 
was implanted by Highland soil and 
traditions of 


climate, by ancient 


THE 
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FOR THE CHALLENGE 





s blending, by WNature’s own slow 

4 maturing. Linger therefore over its OF | OMORRO \X 

4 fragrance, sip it deliberately, medi- 

3 tate on its comfort—and be glad 

é that Old Angus is still to be found, Never before The prospect is glorious 

} if not so ofter. 

: in a few years with opportunities. 

i have the people of Britain Contented homes Make Wright's 

i . - 6 9 7 
achieved so much. and busy factories, the ‘rule’ for the 

° ly: ] 

j Never before our ships Toilet and Nursery. 


have the people of Britain 
been asked to do so much 
in the coming years. 


We must not fail. 


on all the seven seas 
with Britain’s cargoes ; 
our cities unfolding 


with houses, parks 


Kind to the 
tenderest skin. 


WRIGHTS 





’ | Victory brings us and pleasant places ; | COAL TAR F> - te 
: | more heavy tasks. modern schools | SOAP | * 
| J 





sa The making of history full of sunshine 





is tough work. and healthy children. 


The building 





What a chance! > 
What a challenge! 
What a grand job! 
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of a happy nation 








is noble work. 
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| 
ij 
lj VALUE | 
li UNEXCELLED aR 
4 BUT SUPPLIES Jag ’ R 
4 RESTRICTED enio | S\A 
I + fff valine | | 
; 4 THANKSGIVING SAVINGS WEEKS are still | | 
with an being held in all parts of the Country. If | BODEGAS: 
j ALL-BRITISH your Week is over remember that savings help in Puerro Sra. Mari A, 
reconstruction, so keep on saving to the limit. SPAIN. | 
| A | 
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30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


has declared, for the 5 years, 





i! Issued by the National Savings Committee 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


you have 
not ours 


he bad and overpriced toys 
been forced to buy were 


poe! pat l om a 1939-43, a reversionary bonus of 
ecroplanes, Css t d 
Soon we hope to be permitted to 30/- per cent. per annum com- 
= pane a" k TRI-ANG OYS 
$ aking pound. 


be the trade marks to look for 
Add distinction to your bundie 


of life policies by including at least 
one bearing “the hall mark of 
sterling quality in mutual life 
assurance.” 





Ae, 
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‘& 
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La PROG MODEL 
Zo tnctano AIRCRAFT 
aan 


UNITY JUVENILE 
CYCLES 


Gach fell down and BROKE his CROWN 








aeco veaoe a 
} m I-ANG TOYS earn | 57,000 Over 
igor | tae children The war broke the lives of many of our 5,000 SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
x ¢ already now in 
Phin. oa A Peers A children. YOU can help us to mend them. mune FUND 
SOFT TOYS PEDIGREE DOLLS 





Head Office 
9g, St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh, 2 


GIFTS gratetully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of 
England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. 1! || 





LINES BROS. LTD. 








AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


LONDON $.W.I9 
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matter what 


without the written consent 
resold, hired t of 
literary of pictorial 


Cmte OF SALE AND Soret. This periodical is sold the following oditions, namely, that it shall not, 
esold, hired out or otherwise di of by way of Trade except at the f retail price of 1 6d., and that it shall not be lent 
ondition or in any unauthorised co, by way of Trade, or affixe a to or as part of apy publication or advertising 
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And now... 
pay your debt 





to him... 


SUPPORT THE 


ARMY BENEVOLENT 
venow we FUND = 


Send a Thanksgiving Peace Donation to Field-Marshal The Earl of Cavan 
20 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. * Organisers of Victory Celebra- 

/ tions, Fétes, Dances, Sporting Events, etc., are especially 
48 asked to donate the proceeds to the Army Benevolent Fund 
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The Safe PERSONAL 
ANTISEPTIC 


At all Chemists 


Se 
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( Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 



































Famous QUEENS by 
= famous 


“Masters 








Sat- ceing 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS fe A useé 


by Jean le Court 


(National Portrait Gallery) () 5 


HIGHLAND QUEEN ‘Sonpdow 
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trast at all times. 


Every Ross Binocular is fitted with 


On those proud features royalty has set its stamp, THEY GIVE The immense light transmission resulting 
L from the special optical system incor- 
UEEN indefinable, yet unmistakable to any eye. And _ in 5 0°, MORE LIGHT porated in the New Ross Binoculars 


Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur"’ there is a blend makes your Ross valuable in failing light 


A LARGER FIELD OF VIEW and in adverse weather conditions when 


of choice flavours which establishes this as the sovereign binoculars of normal construction would 


Resor | AND PERFECT DEFINITION be useless 
‘ery he of all fine whiskies, unmistakable to any palate. 


b Mew Neneali/r Mead Small supplies will soon be available at your dealer 
‘m OX " 


per nents * MUIR LTD ROSS LTD., Clapham Common, London, S.W. 4. 
istillers 


LEITH - SCOTLAND Mokers of the best- BINOCULARS CENSES, ‘TELESCOPES. 
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